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To help your Pupils shorten the Step from 
. ey CLASSROOM EXERCISES 
« s't*| 49 HOME APPLICATION 











































132 
134 
142 Coordinated Classroom Size and Home Size Recipes 
146. | Let You “Point Up” the Practical Side of Baking 
} Instruction 
148 One of the “‘oft told tales” that Home Economics teachers heat 
—even from star pupils—is,“‘I seem lost when I start dealing 
150 with home size recipes. Somehow it’s so different.” 
159 ’ The fact that the pupil is dealing with larger quantities of the 
: various ingredients is only part of her confusion. Larger recipes 
153 do require some variation in handling and they often perform 
"— differently in the oven, when compared to ‘‘classroom size”’ 
154 recipes. 
So here is what we’ve done: We have cross-indexed the six 
155 basic classroom baking recipes covered in new KC school 
recipe book with the recipes for the same items in the new K C 
156 Cook's Book! So now you and your class can cover, “talk out’, 
160 and get the aaswers to the things that were formerly difficult to 
; handle. You, through your coaching and advice, can “iron out”’ 
157 a lot of troubles before they ever happen! 
158 | One thing you and your pupils can always be sure of, in the 
159 classroom and at home, is the fine quality, dependability and 
ee uniform performance of KC Double Action Baking Powder. 
160 i You'll take real pride in the glorious texture, velvety smoothness 
160. and the enviable volume you get in the things you bake with 
KC. Once you use it, you'll understand why K C has stayed 
-176 a leader for 50 years. The reason is consistent high quality and 
ant i yement. You'll like K C. 
161 | constant improvement 
168 | Get these two helpful booklets for your students — 
172 | coupon on page 197 will bring you a supply — free. 
176 | 
178 
| You're OK with 
180. 
ies 20 
linois. 
jiuhou! Jaques Manufacturing Company 
ed by 
saa ht Station 22, Chicago 16, Illinois 
Ofte 
D flices. 
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you can attach 
LAUNDRYPROOF 


SO MAPLES 


to garments 


you make at home 


Good News for all home sewers. 
Here are the very Dot Snappers 
you've seen on well-known 
brands of ready-made clothing 
. +. in a handy little kit com- 
plete with a simple tool for 
quick and easy application. 


Once you get Dot Snappers on 
children’s clothes, shirts, shorts, 
housedresses and slipcovers, 
they're on to stay! Dot Snappers, 
you know, are absolutely laun- 
dryproof—won't chip, crack, 
rust or pop off. Ask for the Dot 
Snappers Kit at your favorite 
notions counter. $1 a box. Re- 
fills, 25¢. United-Carr Fastener 
Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass 





Practicalities 


URRAH for the seed catalog, her- 
ald of spring and a sight to gladden 
the eyes of all true sons and daugh- 
ters of the good earth! March is none 
too early to start plans for 1946 vege- 
table and flower gardens. Both will be 
needed this year—the first to meet the 
continued world food shortage, the sec- 
ond to give courage to a world still hop- 


i‘ 


Utah’s Program—Family Life Educa- 
tion for Adults, reported by Winifred 
Hazen on page 148, describes four out- 
standing contributions to improved 
home life in Utah. Everyone interested 
should read this 


ing for peace. 


education 


+ 


Complete individual meals, partially 
pre-cooked and packaged for easy serv- 
ice, frozen by a special process and 
stored for use as needed, are described 
in the article, New Horizons for the 
Iood Industry, on page 10. Although 
still in its infancy, this method of food 
preparation for quick final cookery and 
service promises to grow quickly and 


in «dult 
article. 


steadily. 

Mr. Maxson, originator of the process 
and author of this article, is also the 
inventor of the gasoline pump device 
which instantly records the price as well 
as the amount of gasoline poured into 
an automobile tank. 


+ 


Two articles of interest to the nutri- 
tion-minded home economist will be 
found on pages 152 and 153. The first 
is a report on the Newfoundland Nutri- 
tion Program; the second presents Tell 
It to the Community, a method of popu- 
larizing good nutrition practices. 

Of practical value to all home econ- 
omists in the education field are the 
articles, Know Your Audio-Visual Aids, 
by Helen S. Sharpe, and More Filing 
Suggestions, by Mary Eloise Stone, on 
pages 154 and 155, respectively. 


4 


Many homemaking classes are taking 
a tip from housewives and filling their 
classroom shelves with canned goods a 
few jars at a time. Instead of devoting 
an entire week or two to canning, they 
are planning to catch fruits and vege- 
tables in their prime and can as they 
go. All canning equipment is on call 
in a section of the laboratory designated 
The Canning Center. Here, with every- 


thing convenient, young canners work 
to fill a planned quota set by the class 
as desirable for use in the homemaking 
department next fall and winter. For 
guidance, see Mrs. Wallace's article, We 
Can, on page 156. } 


+ 


Better Nutrilion for Greater Efficiency 
is the title of Katherine Connelly Wise 
ly’s introduction to the March School 
Lunch Section. Mrs. Wisely points out | 
the relationship of healthy body cells to ( 
our struggle to keep abreast of today’s 
changing conditions. 

Norma Buchanan, author of Color 
Spurs Appetites on page 158, is both 
director of the cafeteria and teacher of 
home economics at Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Terre Haute, In- ? 
diana. Color is her theme song whether 
she is working with a brush, a needle 
or a spoon. The effectiveness with which 
she uses color has won widespread rec- 
ognition of her work, both in the cafe 
teria and the classroom. Because she 
has always made certain that every as 
pect of the lunchroom has an_ inviting 
appearance and that the food tastes 4 
good as it looks, she has been able to 
induce each “new” group of pupils to 
select nutritionally complete meals in 
the school cafeteria. 

There is increasing interest in the 
relationship between food and resistance 
to infection. On page 159, Bertha Gold 
Chairman of Department of Physiology, | 
Health and Hygiene, Hunter College. | 


presents the available evidence. 


School Meals Abroad gives a by te 
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picture of what is being done by the 
schools to meet the nutritional defi | 


ciencies in England, France and Russia.| 


' ig 
+ | 


High style fashions are so often illus | 
trated on beautiful and youthful model 
that we who are not so perfect in con 
tour and not so young in years have 
to imagine what those fashions will 4 ( 
to and for us. Cheer up. Pages 161-17) 
of our Fashion and Textiles Section| 
present for us the latest styles on models 
our ages—along with many tips on mak| 
ing clothes that fit our special needs- 
both personal and professional. 
An Apple for the Teacher is th 
theme of Betty Dixon’s monthly page 
good grooming tips. Usually she write 
for students, but this time she has the 
teacher in mind. But definitely! 
Party Girls adds a hubba hubba to tht 
series of party suggestions for ‘teen-agt 
wing-dings, written by Juanita Witter: 
born. Dig page 172 and get hep, git! 


' 
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Are your classroom hours too short for all the projects you have 
planned? Are your school facilities limited? Let Singer help you! 
Your local Singer Sewing Center can assist you in so many ways. 
For example— 
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Your Singer Sewing Center will make 

buttonholes, cover belts and buttons, 

do hemstitching and picoting, and 

¢ aon, other finish-up services. Service 

“Tated guides O is prompt and prices very reasonable. 

Xplaining for you 
. follow; cies 

Schoo! rz OwWing ¢« . 
ates o ; & Special ; 
Dres n dozen lots: . . 
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“Refresher” Course for Teachers— Many 
teachers come to Singer for a “‘refresher” 
course in modern dressmaking, or in prac- 
tical machine operation. Singer will also 
supply free wall charts, text books, and 
manuals for your classes, on request. 
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SEWING CENTERS 
EVERYWHERE 





) mak . we hields \ 

I : © 2 1 ’ 

needs- prone vee if rhreads: F Jmge v te Oy Pawson . 
oO and bindings: 


OQ trims, 


eu. @ These popular sewing lessons are 
——————or grand for students who lag behind, SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


or for girls who want further in- 


. ie . y 
struction. Held after schoc l Copyright, U.S A., 1946, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
has the or on Saturdays, at the Singer All rights reserved for all countries 


O __ Sewing Center, at special rates. 
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News Notes 





URING the past two months, we 

have been receiving letters from 
home economists in the Philippines de- 
scribing conditions there and asking for 
renewals and back copies of PRACTICAL 
HOME ECONOMICS. 

Manuel Escarrilla, acting chief of the 
leacher Education Division of the Phil 
ippine Normal School, Manila, writes: 

“We are happy to communicate with 
you once again after the terrible years 
of war. We regret, however, to inform 
you that the Philippine Normal School 
campus and buildings (the ruins of 
which are still being occupied by the 
Army), like all educational institutions, 
churches and public and private build- 
ings within approximately a mile around 
the normal school, were completely 
ruined as a result of the Battle of Man- 
ila. The picture and situation for us 
is indeed discouraging. Yet we are hop- 
ing that the normal school will be in 
operation at the beginning of the next 
academic year in July, 1946.” 

Although at St. Paul’s College the 
buildings are also in ruins, classes were 
reorganized there on December 3rd. 
Anna de Jesus, directoress, writes: “Due 
to present circumstances, we cannot yet 
offer any home economics subjects. How- 
send us in the 


ever, whatever you can 


manner of teaching aids will be very 
much appreciated and, as soon as our 
home economics department starts oper 


ating, we shall resume our subscription 


to the helpful Pracicat Hove Eco- 
NOMICS magazine.” 
Phe Villasis clementary school. Pan- 
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Copies of this 18 x 22” poster in full 
color are being distributed to all 4-H 
Clubs and local stores by J & P Coats’ 
and Clark’s Threads, as a contribution 
to National 4-H Club Week, March 2-10 
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gasinan, has a registration of 262 pupils 
in foods, embroidery, clothing and tex- 
tile classes taught by Adelina S. Mina. 
In the Tarlac high school, Tarlac, Au- 
rora Tanado is teaching 135 pupils 
clothing and textiles, nutrition, laces 
and embroidery and personal hygiene. 


Classes at Santa Lucia are smaller. 
‘There, Remedios Pacis teaches child 
care and home nursing, foods and 


health, art appreciation, interior decora 
tion and sewing to 40 pupils. 

lt is good to know that home econom- 
ics education is being resumed in the 
Philippines. We admire the courage of 
our fellow home economists and wish 
them continued success in their work. 


Diet-Rating Service 

Interest in correct eating is being 
stimulated in certain industrial plants 
in California by means of a free diet- 
rating service. Workers receive blanks 
on which they list “all food eaten in 
meals and snacks yesterday.” ‘The lists 
are then scored according to the Basic 
Seven plan and returned to the workers 
with an analysis showing where the 
day's diet was good and where poor, 
with suggestions for improvement. 
Along with his diet rating each worker 
is given a printed guide to help in 
choosing future meals. 

One radar tube factory reports that 
diet rating is one of the most popular 
devices used in its health and educa- 
tional work which has gone hand in 
hand with its food services for workers. 
Early in the war a modern cafeteria was 
installed in this plant which has served 
complete meals for 25 cents each. Im- 
provement in the health and morale of 
workers by providing adequate food at 
low cost in attractive surroundings was 
the primary purpose. 

About 75 per cent of the workers in 
this plant are women on_ precision 
equipment jobs. The labor turnover 
has been only 1.6 per cent during the 
war, and absenteeism has been only 2.3 
per cent. 


Graduate Fellowship 
Through AHEA 

Four fellowships for graduate study 
in 1946-47 are available for well quali- 
fied home economists capable of carry- 
ing on research. These offer from $600- 
$750, require no service and can be used 
at the university the candidate chooses. 
Two are specifically for foods and nutri- 
tion, two can be used in any of the 
subject matter fields. 

The winning of any of these fellow- 
ships should be regarded as a_ high 


Dates to Remember 
March 2-10—National 4-H Club Week 
March 6—Ash Wednesday 


March 12—Girl Scouts of America foun- 
ded in Savannah, Georgia—1912 


March 15—Federal Income ‘Tax dead- 
line 
March 17—St. Patrick’s Day 


April 14—Pan-American Day, national 
observance 


April 21—Easter Sunday 

April 27-May 4—National Baby Week 
May I—Child Health Day 

May 12—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 16—Father’s Day 


June 23-28—37th Annual Convention of 


the American Home Economics Asso- | 


Digby, | 


ciation, Cleveland, Ohio 


July 2-5-CHEA 
Maritimes, at 
Nova Scotia 


Convention in the 


“The Pines,” 


July 4—Independence Day 





honor. To be eligibie, a 
should have a high scholarship rating 
in home economics. Her interest in ad- 
vanced work and ability in research 


should have been established through | 


some previous graduate study. It is de- 
sirable that the problem on which she | 
wishes to work should have been suff- 
ciently defined to enable her to submit 
a statement as to its scope and signif 
cance. 

The recipient of any of these fellow 
ships must file a copy of the report of | 
her investigation, when completed, with ) 
the American Home Economics Asso 
ciation, and in any publication of re | 
sults must give due credit to the Asso 
ciation. 


Tuskegee Food Show 
Southern cookery will be featured in 


(Continued on page 136) 
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"| | CBILAPY BREARAASTS TAKE A BIG TOLL 








ai IN A TYPICAL SCHOOL ONE OUT OF % 
pad 
FIVE HAD NO BREAKFAST—THREE —_--” Sruvents IN A FLUSHING NY 
ol OUT OF FIVE ATE INADEQUATELY ~* ----~~ HIGH SCHOOL. COPY ON REQUEST. 
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u of FRUIT CEREAL BREAD &BUTTER 


\sso- | 


a 4 TO Ys OF DAILY FOOD REQUIREMENTS NEEDED FOR BREAKFAST 


gby, | 














| CHOOSE CEREAL FOR FLAVOR , POPULARITY AND VARIETY 
= WHOLE-GRAIN OR 
ALL POST'S CEREALS ARE : HAVE WHOLE-GRAIN VALUES OF 


| FOR EXAMPLE IRON, NIACIN, AND THIAMINE. 


» ad- 


=| | Roses OASTIES [~" 


qs | A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* OF 
r POST'S CORN TOASTIES 
aah WITH MILK AND SUGAR SUPPLIES THE 
aif FOLLOWING AMOUNTS AND PERCENTAGES 
> OF AN ADULT'S MINIMUM DAILY - 
a REQUIREMENTS : 
eed PROTEIN 6.4 GRAMS, 9% * THIAMINE 09 MILLIGRAMS, 19% 
with | CALCIUM 135 MILLIGRAMS, IB% RIBOFLAVIN Q.28 MILLIGRAMS, 4% 
Asso: | IRON Q.70 MILLIGRAMS, 7% NIACIN 0:57 MILLIGRAMS, 38%** 
f re § 
Asso * POST'S CORN TOASTIES (/0z.), MILK C4 oz.), SUGAR (/ TEASPOON) 
¥¥PROTEIN BASED ON 70 GRAMS; W/ACIN BASED ON/5 MILLIGRAMS. 
CALORIES 199 

din | 
ICs MARCH, 1946 135 
































FREE! 
FASHION QUIZZES 


and fundamental fashion facts 
for you and your students 





Fact-Packed Teaching Aids on the 
Wear and Care, Sewing and Styling 
of New Spring Clothes 


Let these teaching aids help you in the 
same way they have helped thousands of 
other home economics teachers. 


4 DIFFERENT “WHAT DO YOU KNOW?" quizzes 
complete with answers ...on how to 
choose wardrobes and accessorize them... 
how to judge wools...care for clothes... 
on fashion news and history. 


10 POINT GUIDE...a shopping guide re- 
vealing the hidden qualities in quality 
merchandise. 

SPRING CASTS SUCH INTERESTING SHADOWS... 
a fashion-new booklet of fashion-right 
styles. 


WRITE PRINTZESS FOR THESE 
FREE BOOKLETS TODAY! 


Since 1893 — a mark 
of fine tailoring, 
inside and out! 





THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 
Dept. 6, Printzess Square, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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a Food Show and Nutrition Institute 
which will be held at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama, Saturday, April 6, 1946. 

In making the announcement, Presi- 
dent F. D. Patterson stated that the 
program is planned to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Commercial Dietetics course at 
the Institute and hereafter will be an 
annual affair preceding the Founders 
Day observance. 


HDA Association Officers 

When the National Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents’ Association met in Chicago 
in December, the ninety-four delegates 
from twenty-eight states elected officers 
for the following year. They are: Presi- 
dent, Lois Rainwater, Wilson, N. C.; 
first vice president, Mrs. Louella M. 
Condon, Rockwell City, Iowa; second 
vice president, Florence Hester, Ver- 
sailles, Ind.; and secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Margaret C. Shepard, 51 13th 
Avenue, Newark 3, N. J.: coungilor for 
Central States, Mrs. Laura B. Willison, 
142 North Broadway, Wichita, Kans.; 
Southern States, Katherine E. Staley, 
Lauderdale, Miss.; Western States, Car- 
men Johnson, Fort Collins, Colo.; East- 
ern States, Mabel Milhan, Danbury, 
Conn.; Newsletter editor, Charity B. 
Shank, Columbia, Mo. 


Training Food Service 
Managers 

On November 1, 1945, the first group 
of apprentices in industrial feeding 
management began their training in the 
Pentagon Post Restaurants in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The standards for appren- 
tice training were formulated by the 
American Home Economics Association, 
which approved the Pentagon Post Res- 
taurants as a training center in indus- 
trial administration. 

Apprentices must be 
home economics with a major in institu- 
tional administration from recognized 
colleges and universities. The appren- 
ticeship is for ter months and includes 
experience in every type of food service 
management. Upon the completion of 
their apprenticeships, these young wom- 
en should be qualified as managers of 
small industrial feeding operations and 
as assistant managers of larger ones. 
—Industrial Feeding Activities, Nov. °45 


graduates in 


Mrs. America Wants 

The grocery store of tomorrow will 
have its face lifted and its habits 
changed if a recent survey conducted by 
the Homemakers Guild of America 
bears fruit. 

In an effort to find out just what the 
American woman is thinking in regard 


to store service and how her buying 
habits, demands and preferences are 
likely to influence food merchandising, 
the Guild asked housewives all over the 
nation to reply to a questionnaire de. 
veloped and designed by leaders in the 
food industry. 

The information gathered by the sur. 
vey is grouped under the following 
main points: 

1. Current shopping habits 

2. Types of service favored 

3. Reactions to buying incentives 

4. Attitudes toward new products 

The survey showed that 77 per cent 
of all women purchase the bulk of their 


food requirements in one store. How: | 


ever, while the one-stop store is first 
choice for most of her purchases, Mrs, 
America does shop around for individ. 
ual items. 

For the purchase of groceries and 
staples, most women prefer the super- 
market or the neighborhood grocery 
with the former slightly favored. For | 
meats, the neighborhood grocery is first 
choice, the specialty meat market next 
and the supermarket third, according 
to the survey. 

The majority of women like to pur 
chase their fresh fruits and vegetables 
in the supermarket but the neighbor- 
hood grocery and the specialty fruit and 
vegetable store attract a considerable 
number as well. 

For soft drinks the neighborhood store 
is the favored outlet with the super 
market second and the beverage store a 
poor third. 

Ninety-four per cent of the frozen 
food sales is divided between the super 
market and the neighborhood grocer 
with the former getting 55 per cent and 
the latter 39 per cent. 

Household products, waxes, and pol: 
ishes are important volume items for 
the supermarket and the neighborhood 
grocery, 74 per cent of all sales going to 
these two outlets. 

Besides having favored stores in which 
to buy, Mrs. America also has a favored 
time for her shopping. A majority of all 
homemakers have a regular day of the 
week on which they purchase most 0! 
their weekly food requirements. 

The majority of city housewives bu'! 
their supplies on Friday, with Saturda\| 
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the second most popular day. Rurd 
housewives reverse this order, most 0 
them preferring Saturday. 

Three main factors that influence the) 
choice of store are quality of produc 
convenience and price. Quality is tI 
prime consideration among wom 
when they shop for food, rating ahew} 
of both convenience and price. TI 
American woman finds four types © 
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What cereal can be 
served HOT without W< Sy 
cooking? seal ya | 








Do your students answer Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat when asked to name a cereal that can 
be served hot without cooking? Do they know 
the secret of this 10 second hot cereal? 

Here it is! 


Place plump, golden-good Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat in a strainer and pour boiling water 
on the biscuits. Drain, salt to taste and 
serve with cream and sugar for the easiest, 
fastest hot breakfast ever. Best of all, this 
cereal—hot or cold— is just as nourishing as 
one that requires laborious cooking. 


, students also will be interested in — 
knowing that Nabisco Shredded Wheat isa $= slat 
natural cereal—just wholesome whole-wheat 
—steamed, shredded, baked. 
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RED DEVIL’S CAKE 


2 cups cake flour 
114 teaspoons Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 
1/4, teaspoon salt 
1/, cup butter or other shortening 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs 
2 squares (2 ounces) unsweetened 
chocolate 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
3, cup sour milk or buttermilk 
1/, cup boiling water 


1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift 
three times with the baking soda and 
salt. 2. Cream the butter until light 
and lemon colored. Add sugar grad- 
ually, beating after each addition until 
light and fluffy. 3. Slowly add the eggs 
which have been beaten until they are 
almost as stiff as whipped cream. 
Gradually add the chocolate which 
has been melted and cooled. 4. Stir 
the vanilla into the milk. Alternately 
add the dry ingredients and the milk, 
beating until smooth after each addi- 
tion. Add the boiling water and beat 
in well. Turn into a greased cake pan. 
Bake. 5. Frost and let cake stand two 
hours to allow the red color to de- 
velop. Amount: 2 8-inch layers. 


Temperature: 350° F. Time: 25-30 min. 


ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA 
OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOK, describing 
uses of Baking Soda; also a set of Colored 
Bird Cards. (Please print name and address) 

This offer good only in the United Stotes. 


BB-83 





NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 





CITY OR TOWN STATE 
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ice, cash and carry clerk service, and 
credit and delivery service. 

But what does Mrs. America want in 
store service? ‘Thirty per cent desire 
carry-out help from all stores and mar- 
kets. In particular, 47 per cent of the 
supermarket patrons consider this carry- 
out help a “must.” 

Thirty per cent want daily delivery 
from the meat market and the neighbor- 
hood grocery. Telephone service is listed 
as important by 27 per cent of the house- 
wives, and is expected from the neigh- 
borhood grocery and meat market. The 
demand for credit rises as high as 15 
per cent from those who _ patronize 
neighborhood groceries. 

Nearly 75 per cent of all food buying 
today is on a self-service basis, with the 
majority of homemakers reporting that 
they favor this type of service because 
they want to make their own selection 
and to see what they buy. 

The survey shows that 59 per cent 
of housewives refer to advertising in 
preparing grocery lists and that Thurs- 
day is the day they want this informa- 
tion. One-half of this number show in- 
terest in price information while the 
other half uses advertising to help plan 
meals. Seven out of ten housewives fol- 
low a basic planning pattern for esti- 
mating caloric, mineral and vitamin 
content of meals and are interested in 
information which will help this plan- 
ning. 

The convenience of buying cleaned 
and packaged fresh vegetables ready for 
cooking appeals to 44 per cent of the 
housewives, even though the cost would 
be higher. Fifty-five per cent indicated 
they would not be interested in buying 
completely cooked, balanced meals -- 
frozen and packaged ready for service. 

The use of vacuum-sealed containers 
for items such as cookies and crackers, 
was favored by 78 per cent. Seventy- 
five per cent desire to purchase mer- 
chandise in serving containers that can 
be placed on the table. 


From Here to There— 

Ruth Alexander has joined the staff 
of the State Department of Education in 
Missouri as an Assistant Supervisor of 
Vocational Home Economics Education. 
Miss Alexander was formerly at Central 
Missouri State Teachers College. 

Ruth I. Bean, Vada Shirk and Eunice 
Dustin have been added to the staff of 
the Ekco Products Company as regional 
home economists for the New York, Los 
Angeles and Chicago areas, respectively. 
Mrs. Bean was formerly a demonstrator 
with the Staten Island Electrical Com- 
pany and the Graybar Electrical Com- 
pany. Before joining Ekco, Miss Shirk 


was food demonstrator for Procter and 
Gamble on the Pacific Coast. Mrs, 
Dustin recently did sales promotion 
work for Princess Pat, Ltd. All three 
home economists will be under the su- 
pervision of Marjorie L. Van Wormer, 
Home Economics Director. 

Emily Binkley, formerly associate 
foods editor of McCall's Magazine, has 
been appointed Foods Editor of the 
Family Circle Magazine. She will use 
the departmental name, ‘Julia Lee 
Wright,” previously used by Julia P. 
Hindley. Mrs. Hindley continues with 
Safeway as Director of its Homemakers’ 
Bureau with an expanded program. Her 
new name is to be Carol Drake. Asso- 
ciated with Mrs. Hindley in the Carol 
Drake activities are fifteen professional 
home economists. 

Cecelia Earhart of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is now head of the Home Economics 
Dept., Kansas State Teachers College. 

Mary Davis Gillies, Architectural Edi- 
tor of McCall’s Magazine, and a mem- 
ber of the New York City HEIB group, 
has been invited by the British Ministry 
of Information to fly to England to 
give a series of lectures on housing and 
interiors, and to consult with housing 
and design groups desirous of benefiting 
from Mrs. Gillies’ wide experience in 
the architectural and decorating fields. 

Mrs. Gillies expects to spend time 
with Boards of Trade, home appliance 
manufacturers and publications, as well 
as with various consumer groups such 
as women’s clubs and Red Cross Cen- 
ters for G. I. brides, where speaking en- 
gagements and interviews have already 
been arranged for her. Her lectures will 
be illustrated with slides of American 
houses and interiors collected from all 
parts of the United States. 

Mrs. Gillies’ itinerary includes Scot- 
land and northern England, but the 
greater part of her time in Britain will 
be spent in the vicinity of London 
where she will be given the opportunity 
of gaining a complete picture of the 
housing situation in England and to 
inspect housing developments. 

Katherine Holtzclaw has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Division of 
Home Economics, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, succeeding 
Jessie McVay. 

Catherine Newton has been appoint: 
ed Acting Dean of the School of Home 
Economics, University of Georgia, fol- 
lowing the retirement of Mary Creswell. 

Rosa L. Stefani, itinerant teacher 
trainer in home economics, will become 
Instructor of Social and Economic Prob- 
lems in Family Life at the University 
of Puerto Rico. 

Pauline Treisch has been named Di- 
rector of Home Service for the Tappan 
Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio. Mrs. 
Treisch was formerly a home service di 
rector of the Ohio Fuel Gas Company. 
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Taste Appeal-— 
High Nutrient Value —Economy 


These are the three features for which 
cereals have gained their universal use 
in America’s breakfast: 

They are available in such wide vari- 
ety of flavor and form that there are 
cereals sure to appeal to every taste. 
Enough variation can be provided so 
that the appetite need never tire of 
them, though some cereal is eaten daily, 
day in and day out, the year round. 

Cereals are of high nutrient quality. 
In fact, the dish composed of cereal, 
sugar, and milk—whether the cereal be 
of the ready-to-eat or the to-be-cooked 
variety — presents a nutritional compo- 
sition bettered by few foods. It pro- 
vides biologically adequate protein, 


easily emulsified fat containing desir- 
able unsaturated fatty acids, quickly 
available food energy, the B vitamins 
thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin, and 
the essential minerals calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron. 


In addition, cereals are not only plen- 
tifully available, they are also economi- 
cal. With minor exceptions, the dish 
composed of 1 oz. of cereal (whole grain, 
enriched, or restored to whole-grain 
values of thiamine, niacin, and iron), 
4 oz. of milk, and 1 teaspoonful of sugar, 
shows a cost of barely three cents. What 
this dish represents nutritionally, and 
percentagewise of the daily requirement 
in each instance, is shown in this table. 























Recommended dietary Percentage contributed 
Average rep ft Ht s (Rev. 1945) by: cereal, milk, 
by: cereal, 1 oz.; Natl. Research Council = and sugar 
whole milk, 4 oz.; Moderately Active Moderately Active 
sugar, 1 teaspoonful jan Woman Man Woman 
a ; (70 Kg.) (56 Kg.) (70 Kg.) (56 Kg.) 
SNENNBE 2) 2c 1dis\3 3 ba Sieeasccenes 202 3000 2500 6.7% 8.1% 
DE otece eek ack ea 7.1 Gm. 70 Gm. 60 Gm. 10.1% 11.8% 
Oe ee eee 5.0 Gm. 
Carbohydrate. ............... 33 Gm. 
Seer 156 mg. 0.8 Gm. 0.8 Gm. 19.5% 19.5% 
WN NUENUO’s 6 65.5150 cee ce sees 206 mg. 
1 RE Re ee eee 1.6 mg. 12 mg. 12 mg. 13.3% 13.3% 
er ere 0.17 mg. 1.5 mg. 1.2 mg. 11.3% 14.2% 
IE ain a 6-0 rela obo 18bnl8-b. 0.24 mg. 2.0 mg. 1.6 mg. 12.0% 15.0% 
re rere 1.4 mg. 15 mg. 12 mg. 9.3% 11.7% 























The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable bv the Council 


on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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Especially for you—the fetching ballerina fashions. The 
cinched-in waistline. The full-skirted look. For you—too 
Kleinert’s Young Notions that make for superlative grooming. 


Dainty Dress Shields . . . to protect all your dresses from 
underarm stain. Pin them in—sew them in—there’s a 
Kleinert’s Dress Shield for every dress in your wardrobe. 


Sani-scant °...the “modern minimum” for difficult days. Wisp 
of pantie with waterproof panel and pinning tabs for sanitary 
pad . . . smooth, snugly-fitting, comty. $1.00 to $1.50. 


No skirt problems to ruffle your calm when you wear 
Kleinert’s Garment Grippers . . . a handy gadget to keep 
blouses tucked neatly in skirts. Just two little stippled strips 
of rubber to fasten in your skirt band . . . and your waist- 
line stays trim. 50¢ a pair. . 


é 


Ask at your favorite no- 
tion counter for Kleinert’s 


“Good grooming” accessories. 
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Enrichment of Bread and Flour 
Has Promoted Nation’s Health 


FFICIALLY recognizing the valuable 
() contribution of the millers and bak- 
ers of America, in the enrichment of 
white bread and flour, Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran, U.S.P.H.S. stated on 
January 27th over a nationwide radio 
network, that the milling and baking 
industries deserved high commendation 
and had promoted substantially the 
health of the nation. 

Dr. Parran’s remarks were made as 
guest speaker on the radio program 
“Exploring the Unknown,” sponsored 
by Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., and 
broadcast each Sunday night over 125 
stations of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. The program of January 27th 
was entitled “Hidden Hunger” and 
dramatized the story of scientific re. 
search that made the bread and flour 
enrichment program possible. Dr. Par- 
ran's complete statement follows: 

“Scientists have pushed forward rap- 
idly the frontiers of nutritional knowl- 
edge. Now, at their outposts, they see 
vast areas of the unknown to be ex: 
plored. Their aim is to learn more 
about the food substances needed for 
health, more about how the body uses 
the elements of nutrition. 

“None of us can benefit from any 
new knowledge unless it is put to work. 
The story we heard this evening tells us 
how science and industry cooperated in 
the enrichment of white bread and 
flour. The contribution of the milling 
and baking industries in this connec- 
tion deserves high commendation. This 
joint effort has promoted substantially 
the Nation’s health. 

“But if we are to benefit fully from 
modern knowledge of nutrition, each 
of us must learn to eat healthful foods 
if we are to prevent illness and build 
health. None of us can have vigorous 
health without good nutrition. 

“As science continues to explore the 
unknown and as we apply this new 
knowledge, we can attain higher levels 
of health than we have ever known.” 





He Might Like Cooking! 

He might Like Cooking is the title 
of an article about a boy enrolled in 4 
high school home economics class, writ 
ten by his mother, Sarah Shields Pfeiffet 
It was published in the February issue 
of Parents’ Magazine, in the Feeding 
the Family Section, of which Cecily 
Brownstone is Food Editor. The im 
portance of family cooperation and 
home practice to expanded and im 
proved home economics education ' 
clearly shown in this article. Its wide 
readership by parents should help to 
promote school and home inter-relation 
ship. 
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Leading manufacturers of women’s apparel are telling 


consumers about these Celanese synthetic fabrics through 

labels such as these. For women have learned to look for 

the labels that identify these famous classics—Jersanese*, supple 
Celanese jersey; Prospectort, smooth-tailoring suiting; and the 


crisp-textured crepe weaves—Sandswept*, Carlislet, Alluracel f, 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York I6. 


tTrademark *Reg. U.S. Pat, OF, 
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Pattee’s Dietetics 
By Alida Frances Pattee 
23rd Edition, revised by 
Hazel E. Munsell and others 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 

Price $3.50 Pp. 736 1945 

Dr. Munsell, well known authority 
on vitamin research and technical ad- 
viser to Miss Pattee on earlier revisions 
of Patlee’s Dietetics, has done a good 
piece of work in revising this text and 
incorporating into it new data brought 
to light since the twenty-second edition 
was published in 1940 shortly after the 
death of Miss Pattee. 

On the whole the plan of presenta- 
tion remains unchanged, although in- 
much additional material 
necessitates some rearrangement. 

Part I, Principles of Nutrition, is en- 
tirely rewritten and considerably ex- 
panded. Numerous tables and illustra- 
tions have been added, making it an 
easy reference on food constituents and 
their functions. Vitamin K_ has been 
added to the discussion of vitamins, and 
brief mention is made of pyridoxine, 
(vitamin B,), chlorine, biotin and folic 
acid. Questions for study at the end of 
each chapter are retained, but recapitu- 
lation of significant factors is omitted. 

Parts II and III, Diet Therapy and 
Feeding the Sick, discuss the principles 
of diet therapy with methods of apply- 
ing them in the treatment of diseases, 
suggest menus and give other helpful 
points for the busy dietitian or nurse. 
Importance of planning the prescribed 
diet to meet accepted requirements for 
good nutrition yet making it fit the 


clusion of 


individual stressed 


throughout. 


patient’s needs is 


\s in the past, many chapters have 
been written by specialists in their field; 
e.g. Diabetes, by Dr. Elliott P. Joslin; 
Arthritis, by Dr. Ralph Pemberton; Dis- 
eases of the Intestinal Tract, by Dr. 
Walter C. Alvarez; Obesity, by Doris 
Church, M.S., dietitian at Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York City; and others. 

One hundred and eighty pages of 
recipes with instructions for their use, 
methods of cooking and amounts of 
protein, fat and carbohydrate in each 
are grouped for convenience according 
to their place on the menu—soups, vege- 
tables, cereals, desserts, etc. In the ap- 
pendix is the usual tabulation of nutri- 
tive values of all commonly used foods 
as well as twenty-six lists of foods in 
other classifications. 

—Reviewed by Lutu G. Graves 
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The Art of Home Nursing 
By Betty Quinn Wagner, M.A., 
R.N. 

F. A. Davis Co., Phila., Pa. 

Price $2.00 Pp. 314 1945 

The needs of those who do home 
nursing are clearly demonstrated in the 
selection and description of simple tech- 
niques and practical procedures given 
in this book. Mrs. Wagner, the author, 
is Chairman of the Health Education, 
Nursing and Nursery School Depart- 
ment, as well as Supervisor of the Prac- 
tical Nurse Training Program, in the 
Brooklyn High School for Homemaking, 
New York. 

The twenty-three chapters in the 
book are grouped into four units. 1. 
The Art of Home Nursing gives some 
valuable facts about homo sapiens, pre- 
sented inspirationally. 2. Simple Tech- 
niques Essential to All Home Nursing 
contains particularly helpful suggestions 
and sketches for methods of effecting 
the very essence of nursing—making the 
patient comfortable. 3. Practical Pro- 
cedures for Particular Problems lays 
down rules for special diets. Some of 
these are somewhat misleading and may 
be misinterpreted, but perhaps no more 
so than directions usualy given by the 
physician for the special diets pre- 
scribed. The fundamental differences 
in food composition cannot be satisfac- 
torily given in such condensed form. 4 
Prenatal and Child Care in Health and 
in Illness covers the essentials so con- 
cisely that it should become a_ practical 
guide to all seeking help in this field. 
Practical projects for class work, to- 
gether with well chosen references, are 
given at the end of each chapter. 

One hundred and eighteen pen and 
ink drawings by the author’s daughter, 
Mrs. Ruth Wagner Maloney, illustrate 
procedures so well that the reader has 
the sense of having enjoyed an actual 
demonstration of the subject matter. 

Such evasive essentials as tables of 
weights and measures with rules for 
converting one measuring system into 
another are given. (A_ typographical 
error gives 4 teaspoons in a tablespoon 
instead of 3, but this may be easily 
changed by the reader.) Suggestions for 
occupational therapy both for the aged 
and for the young will be appreciated 
by those confronted with such problems. 
A good index in a book of this kind is 
essential, and the author has provided 
generously. 

—Reviewed by 
KATHERINE CONNELLY WISELY 








Young Voices 


Edited by Gould and Coyne 

Harper & Brothers, New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 399 1945 

Much of the writing in this anthology 
of high school student work selected 
from the Scholastic Magazine Awards is 
surprisingly good. High school youths 
in the past twenty-five years have been 
more thoughtful and articulate than 
many an older and more experienced 
writer. 

Youth speaks here in poems, essays 
and short stories giving, as Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher writes in the foreword, 
“a bird’s-eye view of young hearts and 
young minds from Maine to Califor- 
nia.” Many of the writers have since 
distinguished themselves in their chosen 
fields. You will recognize their names 
as you enjoy these reflections of their 
youth. 

Young Voices is divided into four 
parts: Salad Days (1920-1930); The 
Lean Years (1931-1935); Interval (1936- 
1940); Time of Conflict (1941-1945). 

-B.MS. 


Child Study in High School 


By Pauline B. Reulein, Consultant 

Family Life Education Program 

Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio 

Price $1.00 Pp. 97 1945 

Are you looking for help in teaching 
child study at the high school level? 
Then here it is—a study guide describ- 
ing the Family Life Education Program 
in the Toledo schools. 

In it are: suggested units, observation 
guides, discussion materials, references 
for each phase of development studied, 
some suggestions for the guidance of 
young children, a rating scale for par- 
ticipating students. The plan has been 
adapted to both the general and_ the 
vocational high school situations. Sug 
gestions are given for student participa: 
tion and observations in a day nursery, 
junior and senior nursery schools and 
a kindergarten. 

Emphasis is placed upon helping stu- 
dents to gain understanding of the de- 
velopment of young children, to inter 
pret the behavior of young children in 
terms of their basic needs and to apply 
these interpretations to the guidance of 
young children and toward a_ better 
understanding of themselves and others. 

—Reviewed by 
BLANCHE HEpRICK RAFFERTY 


Chairman, Family Relations Committee 
Hlinois Home Economies Association 


(Continued on page 144) 
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The shimmering, pearl-like stuff above gives 
America more than a billion yards of fashion 
annually. It is rayon yarn and staple fiber 

(spun rayon). What do your students know 
about these great new fibers? Why not plan a 
study project based on Du Pont Rayon teaching 
aids? The story is brief and graphic...but 
inclusive. Du Pont, leader in research, makes 

all three types of man-made fibers...... 

viscose process rayon, acetate rayon, and nylon. 
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du pont rayon 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Use coupon or write Rayon Division, E. !. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.).... Emnire State Building, New York 1, New York 
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invented 
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“MENSTRUATION 
AND ITS CARE” 


Unless you have made a special study of 
menstrual hygiene during recent years, 
there are probably many phases of the 
subject with which you are unfamiliar. 
Especially important is the rapid growth 
of Tampax. This “internal” form of 
monthly sanitary protection is now sold 
in over 75 countries in the New World 
and the Old. 

To refresh your own knowledge and 
to answer the girls’ questions, send for 
the Tampax Teachers’ Manual on the 
purpose and care of menstruation. It is 

called ‘How Times Have Changed” and 

you will find it very informative both 
historically and scientifically. It is illus- 
trated with charts in color and supple- 
mented by bibliographies and abstracts 
from medical papers. 

A coupon is provided (see below) for 
your convenience in sending for the 

various items of Tampax material— 
teachers’ manual, students’ booklets 
and samples. 

Accepted for Advertising by 


the Journal of the American 
Medical Association 







* Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 


TAMPAX Incorporated ‘PHE- _— 
155 East 44th Street New York17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. (JTampax 
manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” 
(Samples of Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super 
absorbencies. Also send........ copies of the 
booklet for students “‘Coming of Age.” 


Name — 





Institution Address ———___ 


City Zone State 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 142) 


Soups, Stews and Chowders 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 

M. Barrows and Co., Inc., N. Y. 

Price $2.00 Pp. 248 1945 

Mrs. Wallace’s newest book of de- 
lectable recipes is devoted to soups, 
stews and chowders which, if prepared 
and served with finesse, may well do 
duty as main dishes. Brides will love 
these recipes for they are simple to pre- 
pare and yet capable of capturing the 
fancy of a gourmet. 

Each chapter contains a description 
of the adaptability of its recipes, a short 
historical note or a bit of verse “glamor- 
izing” these all-in-one meals. Mrs. Wal- 
lace’s art of giving the cook an incen- 
tive for preparing her dishes with gusto 
removes any feeling of drudgery. For- 
eign favorites for the culinary explorer, 
such as East India Veal Curry, Bouilla- 
baisse and Hasenpfeffer, are sprinkled 
generously throughout the chapters. 

Eight pages of suggested menus and 
an explicit index complete this book of 
widely and wisely chosen recipes. 

Reviewed by Mrs. Erra G. Drxon, 
Homemaker 


Weaving at the 
Little Loomhouse 

Reprint of 1940, Second Edition 

By Lou Tate 

Kenwood Hill, Louisville, Ky. 

$1.00 Pp. 35 1940 

The instructions in this weaving man- 
ual were compiled from observations 
and experiments made by a group of 
beginners who learned weaving at the 
Little Loomhouse in Kenwood Hill, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. Tate is a 
professional weaver interested in fur- 
thering the folk art of handwoven tex- 
tiles in America. Every step toward 
teaching the amateur weaving is fully 
illustrated, diagrammed and explained. 
The booklet contains many popular 
patterns and drafts as well as charts 
showing how to measure for warping 
and how to figure the amount of thread 
to buy. 


Kentucky Coverlets 

sia of 1939, Second Edition 

By Lou Tate 

Kenwood Hill, Louisville, Ky. 

$.75 Pp. 34 1938 

Kentucky Coverlets contains a collec- 
tion of draft patterns, some of which 
were given to Mr. Tate by Miss Nan 
Owens, an old Kentucky weaver. Some, 
three centuries old, are recorded here 
for the first time. 

The patterns are grouped according 
» “family.” Their names, such as Jack- 
son Purchase, Tennessee Flower, Wheels 


of the Western World, have been re- 
tained if known. Those patterns which 
are unnamed are still undergoing re. 
search to discover their original names, 


Worth Knowing About 


Eating Around the World— This  39- 
page booklet was compiled by the New 
York State Dietetics Association, and 
revised and enlarged in 1944. Copies 
may be obtained from Ruth E. Welton, 
Suffolk County Department of Health, 
Riverhead, Long Island, for 50 cents 
each. 

Recipes, food habits and customs are 
divided into nationality groups. Some 
of the native diets are analyzed for 
good aspects and some for suggested im- 
provements. The recipes could be used 
with American foods to add interest to 
school lunch menus and to show for- 
eign groups how to fit their own dishes 
into a nutritionally complete meal. 

—K. C. WIsELy 


How to Dress, Ship and Cook Wild 
Game—a 48-page booklet prepared by 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., De- 
partment CB, Bridgeport, Conn., may 
be secured for 10 cents per copy. 

High school boys will like this book- 
let which gives best methods for han- 
dling game to avoid waste or spoilage 
and to bring the game to the table at 
flavor peak. Included are chapters on 
Game Birds, Small Game, Big Game, 
Sauces for Wild Game, Special Sugges- 
tions on Freezing Game and Preparing 
Game for Shipment. It is well  illus- 
trated with photographs and diagrams. 


The 1945 Tables of Food Composition 
in Terms of Eleven Nutrients are now 
available as Miscellaneous  Publica- 
tion No. 572 of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. These tables 
were prepared by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics in co- 
operation with the National Research 
Council as a 30-page pamphlet. 

The eleven nutrients whose values are 
given include: Water, Food Energy, 
Protein, Fat, Carbohydrate, Calcium, 
Phosphorus, Iron, Vitamin A, Thiamine, 
Riboflavin, Niacin and Ascorbic Acid. 

Six pages explain the tables. Twelve 
pages give nutritive values of 100-gram 
edible portions of milk and milk prod- 
ucts, fats and oils, eggs, meat, poultry, 
fish, dry beans, dry peas, nuts, vege- 
tables, fruits, grain products, sugars. 
sweets, miscellaneous. Twelve pages 
give nutritive values of one pound of 
each of the above, selected as purchased. 

—K. C. WISELY 


Fit for Fun and Straight from the 
Shoulder—newest booklets of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 111 North Canal 
Street, Chicago 6. These attractive book- 

(Concluded on page 190) 
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ps lesson your teen-agers soon learn is that 
good grooming and Sunday manners are 
every-day ‘‘musts”’ too. To coax them along. . . and 
make it easier, pleasanter for you . . . the makers 
of Arrid have prepared a lively series of 
“know-how” bulletins. 
‘Louk Lovely, Angel’ (for teen age girls) 
is chock. full of practical hints on beauty care, 
clothes, grooming, posture . . . and how they help 
develop self-confidence and charm. 
Nor are the boys neglected. ‘‘Man to Man” stresses the appearance 
and manners you'd like to see them have. For you, easy-to-follow sug- 
gestions for interesting classroom work are covered separately 
in an outline, “Grooming for Young America.” 


To receive your outline and copies of 
the teen-age bulletins for classroom dis- 
tribution — all absolutely free—just fill 
in and mail the coupon printed in 
the back pages. 





Only safe, gentle Arrid 
gives you this thorough protection 


No other deodorant stops perspiration and odor so effectively, yet so safely. 


— 


- Nearly twice as effective in stopping perspiration as any other leading deodorant cream. 
Does not rot clothes. Greaseless and stainless, too. 


. Safe for skin. Non-irritating. Antiseptic. 


es 2.» & Bw 


easy to apply. Just rub in well, no waiting to dry! 


BH¢ plus tax Also 10¢ and 59¢ 


New Improved Postwar ARRID.... 


NO OTHER DEODORANT STOPS PERSPIRATION AND ODOR 
*® In the same familiar package . 
SO EFFECTIVELY, YET SO SAFELY! 


marked with a stat above the price 


- Soft, smooth, creamy... 











How to Get Along 
with Others 
James F. Bender, Ph.D. 


National Institute for Human Relations 











EOPLE who get along well with 

others know the power of kind words. 
They never underestimate them but 
strive daily to repay acts of service and 
fellowship with kind words as well as 
kind deeds. What is equally important, 
they are aware of the most prevalent 
of life’s minor tragedies: WE FIND IT 
HARD TO SAY KIND WORDS TO 
THOSE DESERVING THEM MOST. 

Isn’t it strange that a passing courtesy 
extended by a total stranger—whom we 
may never see again—will bring forth 
profuse thanks, while even more con- 
stant and helpful courtesies showered 
upon us at home and on the job often 
go unrewarded with spoken recognition? 
Perhaps the fault lies in our attitude of 
“taking things for granted.” But the 
kindly acts of everyday life must never 
be taken for granted; they are far too 
precious in building good human rela- 
tions. 

It isn’t that we are ungrateful. We 
just allow a habit of awkward silence 
to develop, and this acts like a barrier 
between our appreciation and the ex- 
pression of it. Words are the wires be- 
tween hearts and minds. Unless they 
are expressed our messages of good will 
are lost forever, me”’ing the world a 
poorer place in which to live and work. 

Philips Brooks hit the nail on the 
head when he said, “You are letting 
your friend’s heart ache for a word of 
appreciation or sympathy which you 
mean to give him some day. If only you 
could know and see and feel, all of a 
sudden, that the time is short, how it 
would break the spell! How you would 
go instantly and do the thing which you 
may never have another chance to do.” 

How much brighter the day for the 
wife who receives a word of recognition 
for cooking a good breakfast! What an 
uplift for a little child when he is en- 
couraged with a kind word! How we 
like to work beside those who let us 
know they are grateful for the helping 
hand! So, the cue is easy enough to 
take: If we get a thrill from words of 
recognition spoken at the right time, we 
can also get a thrill from giving others 
encouragement by using kind words. 

Once the ice is broken, the rest is 
easy. We develop good will toward our 
associates by speaking words of good 
will. We strengthen our personalities 
each time we express the sincerity of our 
gratitude. So, why not make it a prac- 
tice to be on the lookout for the nice 
things people do for us and repay them 
with like deeds, never forgetting the 
kind words of recognition. 
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Fortunately, the easiest way is sometimes the best way! Take the matter 
of explaining the process of menstruation to your girls, for example. 
Many highly competent teachers have found that the most successful 


method of handling this perennial problem is to have all the girls read 
the booklet, “As One Girl To Another.” 


This frank and friendly booklet is easy to understand because it is 
written in the girls’ own language. It takes all the mystery out of mens- 
truation—presents it as the perfectly natural and normal process that 


your students can accept as a matter of course. 


You'll find that “As One Girl To Another” saves you many perplex- 
ing interviews and relieves your shy girls from even momentary em- 
barrassment. Every statement is technically correct and accurate! 

Please order enough copies so that every girl in your classes can 
have one. They are sent to you FREE with the compliments of 
KOTEX*, in the hope that they will help you make |jfe pleasanter 


and happier for all your girls. Just fill out and mail the coupon. 





“This Is Why’’—the Instruction Manual, gives you a com- 
plete review of menstrual hygiene . . . refreshes your own 
mind on technical points. 


“Menstrual Physiology’’— charts in full color, illustrates 
the menstrual process in easy-to-understand diagrams. 


FREE! All this material is yours with the compliments of Kotex. 





Mail to Post Office Box 3434, Dept. 93, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 
1 full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for Classroom 
use. 
copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl to Another” to distribute 
to my girls. 
1 copy of the new 16-page teaching manual, “This Is Why.” 


Name 


Address 


‘ : 
T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. City State 
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Utah's Program 


Family Life Education 


RGANIZED with the aim of devel- 

oping a permanent State-wide pro- 

gram in family life education for 
adults as a regular part of the total 
homemaking education work of the 
State, functioning under professional 
leadership and financed by a_tax-sup- 
ported public educational agency, Utah’s 
Program in Family Life Education is 
just rounding out its eighth year of 
service to adults. During this period, 
the work has been a_ project of the 
Home Economics Division of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and 
has been -financed by Federal and State 
Vocational funds. 

Over the years, the program has been 
characterized by a wide range of activi- 
ties, flexibility of programs, cooperative 
planning, coordination of efforts, and 
the abiding belief that family experi- 
ence is the most powerful force in shap- 
ing personality and developing human 
values. 

Perhaps the best method of giving a 
bird's-eye view of the work is to list first 
the different activities that have been 
developed to meet the family life edu- 
cation needs of adults, and then describe 
a few of them more thoroughly. The 
scope of the program is broad. Every 
year for the past four years there have 
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been classes and study groups, family 
life institutes, Community programs in 
home and family life education, family 
service centers, the study group program 
of the Utah Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, workshops for parents and 
adult leaders, services for children of 
working mothers, teacher training, co- 
operative activities with organizations 
and agencies having programs contribut- 
ing to family life and consultant services 
to individuals and organizations. 

In selecting the activities to be de- 
scribed in some detail, adult classes and 
study groups, family life institutes, com- 
munity programs in home and family 
life education and family service centers 
have been singled out because they meet 
adult needs so effectively they have be- 
come part of the warp and woof of 
State and local educational programs. 


Adult Classes and Study Courses 


In developing the adult classes and 
study courses, an effort has been made 
to assist individuals with as many phases 
of family living as possible. The subject 
matter dealt with ranges from practical 
problems of the family such as cloth- 
ing, food and nutrition, management 
and buying, safety, home decoration, 
and upholstery, to family relationships, 





lor Adults 


By Winifred Hazen 


Consultant in Family Life Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 


personality development and guidance. 

The type of class offered and the con- 
tent taught in the class depends upon 
local and individual needs, and is al- 
ways developed through cooperative 
community planning. They vary in 
length, ranging from six to twenty-five 
or thirty-two meetings. Most of them, 
however, are organized on an eight or 
twelve meeting basis. As a wartime ad- 
justment, many of the classes are set up 
on a conference basis where the work 
of an eight-week course is telescoped 
into a two or three day period. Adults 
appreciated classes given in this concen- 
trated fashion, and attend them very 
regularly. 

Obtaining adequate leadership for 
the adult classes is always one of the 
most important problems to be solved 
in an adult program, and during the 
war many classes could not be set up 
because of the lack of trained leaders. 
However, by tapping many sources for 
leadership, good teachers can usually be 
found. Through the years, the leaders 
for Utah’s program have been, as a rule, 
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members of the State Department of 
Education, home economics teachers 
from the high schools, junior colleges 
and higher institutions, trained commu- 
nity leaders, public school teachers, pub- 
lic health nurses and doctors, lawyers, 
nursery school teachers, religious lead- 
ers, lay leaders and college instructors 
other than those teaching home eco- 
nomics. 

In any discussion of adult programs, 
the question always arises as to whether 
or not adults hae time to attend classes, 
and whether or not they can be inter- 
ested in the classes offered. Adults are 
always interested in classes they help 
plan as shown by the fact that eighteen 
thousand different individuals have par- 
ticipated in this type of adult education 
during the past eight years. 


Family Life Institutes 


Each year, family life institutes play 
a more significant part in the program. 
This is demonstrated by the fact that 
when such institutes were conducted in 
three small rural communities last No- 
vember, five thousand individuals _par- 
ticipated. It is now a policy to hold six 
or seven two-day institutes throughout 
the State every year. They are spon- 
sored and financed cooperatively by the 
Homemaking Division of the State De- 
partment of Education, the Utah State 
Agricultural College, the University of 
Utah, Junior Colleges, Local Boards of 
Education, and Community Programs 
in Home and Family Life Education. 
The agencies participating depend, of 
course, upon the location of the insti- 
tute. To illustrate, a family life insti- 
tute conducted in St. George, a small 
thriving community in the southern 
end of the State, is financed cooperative- 
ly by the Local School Board, the Junior 
College and the State Department of 
Education. An institute in Cedar City 
is paid for by the Board of Education, 
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the Branch Agricultural College and 
the State Department of Education; and 
is under the direction of the adult edu- 
cation committee of the Cedar City 
Community Program; while one in 
Tooele is financed by the Local Board 
of Education and the State Department 
of Education only. 

Since 1939, twenty-one family life in- 
stitutes have been held in Utah—sixteen 
of these having been developed during 
the past three years. The attendance has 
been recorded for the last fourteen only, 
but since such recording has taken place, 
the records show 22,000 individuals 
have participated. Costs have been 
shared by eighteen different School 
Boards, Junior Colleges and Higher In- 
stitutions. Sessions have been conducted 
in twenty-five different communities, 
and eleven counties. Five of the com- 
munities are holding a family life insti- 
tute annually. 

The State Department of Education 





takes the responsibility for bringing out- 
standing national figures in the field of 
Family Life Education to the State to 
act as leaders for these institutes. The 
planning is done locally to build the 
work around community needs and to 
gear the sessions to the community and 
its activities. Fifty different agencies, 
organizations and institutions have par 
ticipated in the planning to date. Junior 
high school, high school, junior college, 
college and university students partici- 
pate in the sessions along with the men 
and women of the community. At least 
one-third of the participants are men, 
and in some cases as many as one-half. 

The purposes of the family life insti- 
tutes have been: to bring together par 
ents, educators, health workers, welfare 
workers, as well as church and civic 
leaders; to give consideration to family 
life and human relationship; to co 
ordinate the efforts of agencies and o1 

(Continued on page 184) 


Young mothers, members of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
study Child Development in Brigham 
City, Utah. This adult class was one of 
many provided by the adult education 
committee of the Box Elder County 
Community Program in Home and 
Family Life Education 


The central committee of the Cedar City 
Coordinating Council is shown on the 
left planning a community discussion on 
city health and sanitation problems 


Mothers of children registered in a 
child care center serving “children of 
working mothers” were photographed 
for the opposite page selecting children’s 
books for story telling. This is one 
of the child care centers provided by 
the Ogden City schools, Ogden, Utah 
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White capped and gowned women and men prepare plate meals 
in the assembly line at Maxson’s Queens Village plant. This 
menu includes scrambled eggs, ham, applesauce and _ rolls 


AM honored to be here today,* to speak about food 
which, as must be evident from my size, is one of my 
favorite subjects. Until a couple of years ago, I was 
a rank amateur. Since then, I have been in the business 
of finding out how little I knew about the problems of 
feeding and nutrition and, particularly, the tremendous 
magnitude of the factors involved in the production, 
processing and distribution of frozen food products. I 
propose to touch briefly on the general aspects of new 
developments on the food horizgn, and then to discuss 
our own particular facet of the problem in more detail. 
Production of food is undergoing revolutionary 
changes. With the more modern methods of transport 
and preservation, one of the mot radical of the changes 
in method is geographical. There is an increasing tend- 
ency to produce more and moré meats, vegetables, fruit 
and dairy products at the point of most efficient produc- 
tion by large agricultural units. For instance, I have in 
mind one vegetable producer who owns outright 25,000 
acres of land, and controls 750,000 more—all under over- 
head irrigation. From early spring until late fall this 
concern processes upwards of one million pounds of 
vegetables per day, all of which has been supervised by 
experts, from the selection of seed to proper harvest, 
Some of these vegetables are quick frozen, some are 
canned, and some are dehydrated, all in a central plant 
employing several thousand persons. The extreme care 
taken to maintain quality is illustrated by their method 
of processing green lima beans. They are de-vined me- 
chanically, then graded by a flotation process as to age. 
After the age grading they are put through screens for 
sizing, and at the same time hundreds of workers are 
sorting out the culls. The next step is electric eye sort- 
ing for color, then blanching under steam for mechanical 
packaging and quick freezing. This extreme care assures 
a uniform package graded for age, size and color, pack- 
aged a million pounds a day within a few hours of 





* Address delivered at Food Service Directors’ Conference in Hartford, 
November 9-10, and brought up to date February 1 for publication in 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. 
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New Horizons 


mechanical picking, so that vitamin content and nutri- 
tive elements are at a maximum. I cite this example as 
showing the trend. There are a number of other units 
doing substantially the same. 

Meats, too, are being processed by more modern meth- 
ods. The trend is to boned cuts, shipped without waste 
and, in some cases, frozen. 

It is needless for me to go into what I call the “freezing 
revolution.” Every possible conceivable item is being 
quick frozen for sale, whether or not that is the best 
and most economical means of processing. I can see no 
brief for this. In our own case we have as an axiom 
that nothing should be frozen when equal or substan- 
tially equal quality can be obtained by canning or other 
preserving. There seems to be a mistaken idea that if 
an inferior product is quick frozen, an improved article 
may be obtained. I doubt that if, pricewise, quick freez- 
ing will ever compete with canning, 

Canning methods are being continually improved, 
particularly as a result of the war and the importance 
of tinned rations. Electronic canning is being experi- 
mented with by many food processors. Of course, elec- 
tronic canning may only be accomplished in a glass or 
non-metallic container. Dielectric heating will not work 
with a tin can. 

Distribution is changing, along with production. I 
don’t propose to present a treatise on distribution here 
today beyond a few brief remarks to show the trend. 
Prior to the war there were only 30,000 stores equipped 
to store and merchandise frozen foods, and only an esti- 





Assembled meals, in heat-sealed envelopes, are set on port- 
able shelves and pushed into freezing room. Winter garb of 
the porter gives an indication of the below zero temperature 
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for the Food Industry 


mated 2 per cent of all food was so sold. With the com- 
ing of new postwar equipment it is expected that up- 
wards of 30 per cent of all perishable foodstuffs will 
eventually be sold through the 200,000 estimated new 
frozen food sales outlets. The advent of air transporta- 
tion is certain to have a tremendous effect on the trans- 
portation and distribution of perishables. New and more 
modern rail and truck refrigeration is certain to bring 
better, and perhaps cheaper, fresh vegetables, meats and 
other perishables to market in prime condition. 

Now, as to our particular place in the food picture. 
Three years ago I purchased a home quick freezer for 
use in freezing vegetables from my Victory Garden. In- 
asmuch as I have always been of an inquisitive turn of 
mind, I soon started to experiment with my newly ac- 
quired freezer. In the course of a few months I found 
that I was having considerable success in the freezing of 
cooked products as well as raw, so much so that I decided 
to start an experimental laboratory for the development 
of methods and processes for the freezing preservation 
of cooked vegetables and meats and seafoods. I started 
this laboratory in Elmhurst, Long Island, inasmuch as 
my mechanical and electrical laboratories in New York 
City did not have either proper equipment or personnel 
for such a project. Before long we were convinced of the 
possibility of partially preparing an entire meal, putting 
it on a plate, freezing it, reheating it and finishing the 
cooking of the various components simultaneously. We 
were very fortunate in obtaining the interest of the 
United States Naval Air Transport Service in our new 
experiment. This culminated in a 13,000 mile experi- 
mental fight in one of the Naval Air Transport planes 
with our frozen Maxson Sky Plate and special equipment 
developed for thawing, heating and completing the cook- 
ing of the various meals. As a result of this experimental 
flight we installed the system for the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service in the Atlantic and later in the Pacific. We 
are now shipping meals to such far distant points as 
Manila, Guam, Kwajalein and Honolulu. 

This service is continuing although it has been con- 
trolled since V-J Day. In the preparation and serving of 
hundreds of thousands of these meals to the Navy, we 
have learned invaluable lessons which are being put to 
good use today. Since V-J Day we have installed our 
equipment and food systems on commercial airlines and 
are rapidly reaching the point where we will have other 
meals ready for production and sale. The hardest ob- 
stacle we have had to overcome is to know where to start 
because of the immensity of the field. 

Institutionally and industrially there are many po- 
tential fields. In addition to airlines, there are steam- 
ships and railroads in the transportation fields. There 
are special diets for hospitals—such as gastric ulcer, di- 
abetic, low protein, high protein, cardiac, post operative 
diets, reducing diets, etc. In small hotels, restaurants, 
roadside stands, clubs, factories, schools, drug stores, we 
see a large ultimate potential. 

Then, too, the sectional specialties of various parts of 
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By W. L. Maxson 


President, Maxson Food System, New York City 





Marion Gray, home economics director at the Maxson plant, 
checks each frozen meal experiment. Here she is recording 
weight of meat balls prepared by her assistant, Louise Mul- 


ler, a member of the department kitchen staff. All menus 


and food portions are carefully selected, weighed and tested 


the country may be made universally available—such as 
New Orleans creole dishes or southwestern Mexican 
food. 

We believe we have basically perfected partially cooked 
meals, frozen on paper plates, coated with a special 
lacquer which is taste-proof, heat-proof, cold-proof, 
grease-proof, waterproof, non-toxic and non-chipable. 

We have developed a special oven for thawing, reheat- 
ing and completing the cooking of the meals. This oven 
consists of an enclosed space and shelves which will hold 
six Sky Plate meals on their separate plates. This oven 
is maintained at a temperature of $25°F. thermostatical- 
ly, The air is circulated in the oven with a circulating 
electric fan to distribute the heat evenly over all the 
plates, thawing, heating and cooking the food to a tem- 
perature of about 150°F. Many hundreds of these ovens 
are now in service so that we believe the principle has 
been proven. 

The meal on this plate in this oven requires fifteen 
minutes from being frozen at zero to being completely 
thawed, cooked hot and palatable. The vitamin tests 

(Continued on page 206) 
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Report on 


The Newfoundland Nutrition Program 


REPORT of the first experiment 

in controlling dietary habits and 

improving the nutritional status of 
an entire commonwealth of 300,000 
people, was given on January 16th by 
Dr. James McGrath, Assistant Director 
of Medical Services of Newfoundland, 
at a dinner in his honor at the Hotel 
Lafayette in New York City. Before a 
group of eminent American. scientists, 
including Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, 
Chairman of the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil, who acted as master of ceremonies, 
Dr. McGrath outlined the specific de- 
ficiencies discovered in the Newfound- 
land survey—chiefly in vitamins A, ribo- 
flavin and C—and the methods used to 
correct them. 

Several of the scientists present—Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe, Associate Professor of 
Medicine of New York University Col- 
lege of Medicine, Dr. H. D. Kruse, Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, and Dr. O. H. 
Lowry, Public Health Research Insti- 
tute of New York City—participated in 
the original Newfoundland survey, made 
in the summer of 1944, on the basis of 
which the present experiment is being 





conducted, They regard it as the first 
attempt at controlling dietary habits on 
such a large scale—with the possible ex- 
ception of the flour and bread enrich- 
ment program in the United States— 
and the first to offer such nearly ideal 
conditions for checking and evaluating 
results. 

The people of Newfoundland live 
under primal conditions with no run- 
ning water or electricity. ‘They support 
themselves mainly by fishing. A few 
small industries are located in St. Johns, 
the capital, where 868 people from this 
city and several of its outports were 
the subject of the 1944 study on the 
east and south coast. 


Reasons for Diet Deficiencies 

Dr. McGrath stated that the two prin- 
cipal health problems found in New- 
foundland—both definitely related—are 
tuberculosis, with a death rate four 
times as high as that in the United 
States, and nutrition. The nutritional 
problem is caused, largely, by the iso- 
lated and rugged nature of the country. 
The inability to grow grain in the rocky 
soil limits the raising of cattle and cre- 


It looks as though the editor of PHE was saying a mouthful — if one can judge 
by her picture above and the expressive faces of Dr. O. H. Lowry, Dr. James 
McGrath and Dr. Frank Boudreau, snapped at a dinner party given in honor of 
Dr. McGrath, Chairman, Nutrition Council, Newfoundland Medical Association 
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ates a low yield of both meat and milk, 
thus producing both a riboflavin de- 
ficiency and a deficiency of calcium. 
For the same reason there is a lack of 
butter—a rich source of vitamin A—and 
the many green vegetables which pro- 
vide this nutrient are extremely difficult 
to get. Fresh fruits, which contribute 
vitamin C, are practically non-existent. 

The food economy of the island, Dr. 
McGrath pointed out, has had to rely 
almost entirely on importations, as the 
available native diet is confined largely 
to fish, cabbage, turnips and _ large 
amounts of bread. To supplement this, 
the food imports have consisted of 
corned beef and salt pork, cattle feed, 
evaporated milk, margarine, limited 
quantities of fruits and vegetables and 
large amounts of flour—all flour being 
imported from Canada. This depend- 
ence upon imports, while aggravating 
the nutritional difficulties, also aids 
greatly in the conduct and control of 
the present experiment. 


The Remedy 

To counteract the vitamin A defi- 
ciency, triple-fortified margarine — has 
now been introduced, fortified to three 
times the American standard. The lack 
of riboflavin, and lesser deficiencies in 
other of the B-complex vitamins as well 
as iron, is being remedied by the use 
of enriched white flour, enriched to 
American standards with thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, niacin and iron. The law requir- 
ing that only enriched flour may be im- 
ported—passed in 1944—is of great im- 
portance to the populace, in Dr. Mc- 
Grath’s opinion, as this is by far the 
largest staple in the diet, representing 
an ammual per capita consumption of 
300 pounds—more than twice what it is 
in the United States. 

The replenishment of vitamin C, or 
ascorbic acid, presents a more difficult 
problem, but Dr. McGrath says that 
they are now experimenting with vari- 
ous types of food carriers for this nu- 
trient. “What we are trying to do.” 
continued Dr. McGrath, “is to fortify 
all of the articles going into common 
consumption, insofar as they can_ be 
fortified imperceptibly. In other words, 
these people are tremendous consumers 
of flour, but if the flour tasted differ- 
ently or acted differently in baking, we 
would have a fight on our hands. There- 
fore, flour was fortified to the American 


(Concluded on page 192) 
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Tell It to the Communi 


By Florence B. Caton 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
Providence Public Schools, Rhode Island 


OME economics teachers are eager 


to seize opportunities to interpret 

their subject to the community, for 
by doing so its usefulness in everyday 
home living can be better understood 
and appreciated. 

Recently the home economics teach- 
ers of the Providence Public Schools re- 
sponded with enthusiasm to an invita- 
tion to participate in a series of nutri- 
tion exhibits to be displayed in the 
“Browse Around Corner” of the Provi- 
dence Gas Company. The purpose of 
these exhibits was to show what the 
various agencies of the city are doing 
to promote better nutrition in the com- 
munity. 

In the evolution of the public school 
Nutrition exhibit, the teachers first 
agreed that under a general heading of 
“Nutrition in Home Economics in the 
Providence Public Schools,” three things 
should be prominently displayed—the 
school, the school girl, and the home. 
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Against such a background the various 
“learnings” and “application of prin- 
ciples” of nutrition could be arranged. 

In cooperation with the Art Depart- 
ment, this was graphically and _attrac- 
tively worked out in the following man- 
ner. A background of dull blue corru- 
gated paper was fastened to a three-fold 
screen, covering it completely. On this 
were fastened colorful and eye-catching 
cut-outs of a school and several houses. 
Directly in front and between these 
stood a manikin portraying a school 
girl who radiated good health and 
attractiveness. 

Curved out across a table, covered to 
the floor with bronze paper, were six- 
teen eight-inch circles of harmonious 
colored drawing paper which had been 
doubled and reinforced with cardboard 
in between and set in braced wood bases 
with slits. These circles amplified the 
heads “Learnings” and “Application of 
Principles” on the background, each 
with a star and boldly capitalized for 
proper emphasis. 

The captions on the left curve in 
front of the school, earmarked “Learn- 
ings give the following information: 


* The relation of food to health and 
its value to the Individual, the Fam- 
ily and the Community. 

* Indications of good nutrition: Bright 
Eyes, Clear Color, Alertness, Good 
Posture and Emotional’ Stability. 

* The kinds and amounts of food 
needed according to Age, Size and 
Activity. 

* The influence of Growth, Transpor- 
tation and Processing on the nutri- 
tive value of food. 

* The importance of Proper Care of 
food to conserve its Food Value. 

* What the body does to food through 
Digestion, Absorption and Assimila 
tion. 

* Effect of proper Sleep, Rest, Fresh 
Air, Sunshine, Proper Clothing and 
Shelter on Good Nutrition. 

* According to its composition, food 
supplies Energy, Building Material, 
Repairs the body and helps to Regu- 
late and Protect it. 

On the right curve, in front of the 
home and earmarked the “Application 
of Principles” were the following cap 
tions: (Concluded on page 196) 
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Know Your 


There are many good educationa: rilms on home economics sub- 


jects available free of charge or for a nominal fee. A few 


of the current ones are listed here, along with a bibliography 


giving sources of many others. But we need more and better 


films—and training in making the best use of those we have. 
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What a difference a two-inch lift makes is shown in these 
stills from the “teen age good grooming film, “Fit ‘n Fair” 


Foods and Nutrition 

The Balanced Way —Sealtest Labora- 
tory Kitchen, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. On loan from Castle Films, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 16-mm. sound motion picture. 
Runs 20 minutes. ‘The theme of this 
picture is proper nutrition for young 
people. The narration points out the 
food needs for strong teeth, healthy hair, 
normal growth and resistance to disease. 


10 Billion Enemies Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Visual Education Section, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 16-mm. sound motion 
picture in full color, running time 25 
minutes. Free upon request. The fun- 
damentals of placing foods correctly in 
a refrigerator are demonstrated, together 
with explanations on how to operate 
a refrigerator efficiently, the kinds of 
“cold” required by various types of per- 
ishable foods and the proper use of the 
refrigerator to preserve food longer. 


100 Years in 4 Minutes— General 
Mills, Inc. Free, except for return trans- 
portation. Order from Harvey and 
Howe Productions, Inc., 919 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 2214 minute, 
16-mm. Kodachrome sound motion pic- 
ture presenting Betty Crocker’s new 
method of cake mixing. Accompanying 
material includes a 35-mm. film strip 
consisting of 59 frames further illustrat- 
ing the technical points of cake making; 
a literature kit which contains a teach- 
er’s source book in question and answer 
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form; and a consumer booklet and score 
card. 


The Inside Story of Beef — Produced 
by Armour and Company, Merchandis- 
ing Dept., U. S. Yards, Chicago 9, Il. 
A 20-minute sound slidefilm. Free ex- 
cept for return postage. This educa- 
tional film shows how beef is judged for 
quality, graded, branded, Government 
and packer inspected; how livestock is 
raised and brought to market; how age 
and sex are determined in finished cuts. 


Keep It Frozen—Distributed through 
T. A. Arminio, Assistant Branch Man- 
ager, Frigidaire Corporation, 300 Tay- 
lor, Dayton, Ohio. 16-mm. slide film in 
color. Available for loan. Shows the 
ease with which foods may be processed 
for freezing, the variety of foods that 
may be preserved by this method, and 
the convenience to the housewife. 


The Man Who Missed His Breakfast 
—Motion Picture Service, Office of In- 
formation, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 16- and 35- 
mm. film. Runs 13 minutes. A_ por- 
trayal of a family that learned to take 
time to eat right. 


Meat and Romance —Castle Distribu- 
tors, 135 §. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Produced by National Live Stock and 
Meat Board in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Home Economics, USDA. 16- 
mm. sound motion picture. Four reels; 


40 minutes. Shows in an_ interesting 
manner the buying, cooking and carv- 
ing of meat and how to preserve its nu- 
tritive values. 


Meat for America —Distributed by the 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 547 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Two- 
reel 16-mm. sound motion picture. Por- 
trays the part meat plays in keeping 
America the world’s best-fed nation. 
Shows how all meats are prepared and 
distributed to butchers. 


The Mystery of the Missing Vitamins 
—Photo Lab, Inc., 3825 Georgia Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. A film strip 
consisting of 21 frames. 50 cents charge, 
including postage. Illustrates the loss of 
vitamins through improper preparation 
and cookery of fresh and canned foods. 


The Precious Ingredient — Westing: 
inghouse Electric Corp., 306 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 16- and 35-mm, 
sound film. Runs 25 minutes. Free 
upon request. This film tells the story 
of vitamins, using an entertaining plot. 
It explains which foods vitamins are. 
found in and how to protect them in 
cooking. 


Something You Didn’t Eat —produced 
by Office of War Information. Distrib: 
uted by New York University Film Li 
brary, 71 Washington Square, New York, 


(Continued on page 198) 





Beauty advisor, Mary Stuyvesant, shows 
young girls the fundamentals of good 
health and good taste in make-up in 
the educational film, “Good Grooming” 
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F “It’s in the Files’ by Helen S. 

Sharpe in the September PRACTICAL 

Home Economics set you to casting 
a critical eye toward your own files, it’s 
little wonder. The article was concise 
and to the point. However, any printed 
list of content areas for use in setting 
up a filing system is to be regarded as 
a guide, never as a rigid standard. So, 
if you have found variations which you 
like better, go ahead. Your files should 
meet your needs. 

For instance, under Foops AND NuTRI- 
TION, Cakes, Cookies and Candies are all 
listed under one heading. Perhaps you 
have sufficient material on each of these 
foods to warrant separating them. Meats 
may need to be subdivided also, perhaps 
in this way: Beef-Veal, Extenders, Lamb, 
Pork, Variety Meats. 

If you feel that your CLOTHING AND 
TexTILEs files should be expanded, then 
you might make the following  sub- 
divisions under TEextTILEs: Dyes, Fabrics, 
Finishes, Handweaving, Selection, Syn- 
thetics, Weaves. Perhaps you will want 
to break down PERSONAL GROOMING into 
such headings as Baths and Cleanliness, 
Cosmetics, Feet, Hands and Hair. 

Some material could be included in 
several different categories but you will 
want to keep all related material in one 
place or cross-indexed. 

It is possible that you will want a set 
of files for your personal reference mate- 
rial. This would include such titles as 
Adolescent and Child Psychology, Cur- 
riculum Development, Philosophy, as 
well as other subjects which you need for 
your own refreshment. 

After deciding upon the organization, 
many teachers will find that their filing 
problems are solved. From here on, it’s 
a matter of preparing labeled folders 
and seeing that everything reaches its 
proper space in the filing cabinets. Many 
of us have no filing cabinets, however, 
and must manufacture files as well as 
fill them. Well, it can be done and in a 
Variety of ways, none too difficult. 

In the majority of cases, file boxes fill 
the bill most conveniently and efficiently 
since it is comparatively easy to find a 
place to keep them where they are read- 
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More Filing Suggestions 


By Mary Eloise Stone 


Home Economics Instructor 


Madiscn Junior High School, Syracuse, New York 


ily available. Stand them on widely 
spaced bookcase shelves, on a table, or 
even on a wide window sill (if the win 
dow does not need to be opened for 
ventilation). Lacking all of these, con- 
sider once more the ever adaptable o1 
ange crate. 

Office and library supply companies 
sell file boxes in various sizes. ‘These 
are made of exceptionally sturdy card- 
board and some of the boxes come with 
wooden tops and bottoms. The closed 
front end is faced with cloth. When 
covered with attractive wallpaper and 
coated with shellac, these are both dur- 
able and decorative. White shellac is 
better than the yellow variety which 
changes color. Rubber cement is better 
than paste for applying the paper be- 
cause it goes on smoothly, dries quickly 
and does not buckle with a change of 
temperature. 

My own file Loxes were originally yarn 
boxes in a department store. Since there 
was a limit to the amount of knitting I] 
could manage, the clerk obligingly saved 
boxes for me until I had acquired a 
dozen—similar but not identical. They 
are made of firm cardboard and meas- 
ure approximately 16” x 11” x 3”, 
convenient size for filing large magazine 
pictures and articles without folding 
them. All have deep, tight-fitting tops. 
When selecting boxes, this point is most 
important since it is this double thick- 
ness which provides much of the needed 
strength and durability. 


a 


DECORATIVE FILE BOXES 


Front view at right. 

Side view above right. 
Typed labels shellacked, 
All four edges are taped. 


Since these boxes have proved their 
worth, you may wish to follow suit. Here 
are the directions for making the trans 
formation: 

1. Examine each box before making the 
Frequently one long side 
will be damaged. However, such a 
box still can be used. The removal 
of this long, narrow strip from both 


opening. 


cover and bottom sections will make 
the necessary opening at the back of 
the file box. When the box is un- 
damaged, it is often possible to make 
use of this strip by cutting the corners 
only and folding the piece flat against 
the inside where it will serve as re- 
inforcement to the opening. 

2. Place the cover and bottom of the 


box together. Then, to hold them 


(Concluded on page 182) 
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Can 


Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Food Author, Lecturer and Consultant 


O save is to have, and there is no 

better way of saving surplus summer 

fruits and vegetables than by can- 
ning them for winter use. What we can 
and how much depends on (1) avail- 
ability and cost of raw material; (2) size 
of family; and (3) storage facilities. 

The instructor must constantly stress 
these essentials: that successful home 
canning depends upon elimination of 
bacteria plus perfect sealing; that bac- 
teria, enzymes and molds which cause 
spoilage must be destroyed by heat; 
that every precaution must be taken to 
present the subsequent entrance of other 
micro-organisms, therefore perfect  seal- 
ing is imperative. 

The following list of canning terms 
and methods should be presented to 
and discussed with pupils: 


Acid Foods—These include fruits and 
tomatoes. The bacteria here are de- 
stroyed at or near the temperature of 
boiling water (212 degrees F.). The 
water bath is the generally accepted 
method of processing these foods. 


Non-Acid Foods—All vegetables other 
than tomatoes (also meat, poultry and 
fish) belong to this group. Here, process- 
ing under pressure is the only absolutely 
safe method, this providing a tempera- 
ture of 240-250 degrees F., with 10 to 
15 pounds pressure. 

Norte: Open-kettle and oven methods 
of canning are still in use but have 
definite limitations and should be used 
only when other preferred methods are 
not available. Under no circumstances, 
however, should vegetables, meat, poul- 
try or fish be oven-processed. 


The Pack—The term implies filling or 
packing food into clean, hot, tested 
jars. “Cold Pack” means filling the jars 
with cold uncooked food—berries and 
tomatoes being good examples. ‘Hot 
Pack” means filling the jars with scald- 
ing hot pre-cooked food. The object of 
this pre-cooking is to expel air from the 
cell structures of the food and to slightly 
shrink it for more compact packing. 
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Processing—Chis is the heating of con- 
tainers of food at a high enough tem- 
perature, and for a long enough time 
to destroy spoilage organisms and thus 
to insure the subsequent keeping of 
that food. 


Sealing—All containers must be _ per- 
fectly sealed and absolutely air-tight if 
food is to remain good. Some types ol 
jars are completely sealed before pro- 
cessing; others only partially sealed, the 
seal being completed immediately after 
processing. Adhere strictly to the rules 
governing the type of jar being used. 


Canning Preliminaries 

The instructor should check all can- 
ning equipment carefully before  start- 
ing the canning lesson, seeing that every- 
thing which will be needed is in good 
condition before starting work—jars, 
covers, clamps, rubbers, all perfect— 
then go over them again with the group. 
With the vacuum-seal type of cover 
(where the seal is an integral part of 
the cover itself) provide new ones for 
each season’s work. The same rule ap- 
plies to separate rubber rings. Impress 
upon pupils that it is mistaken economy 
to “use up” any rings left over from 
the preceding season. 

Advise the selection of jars of correct 
size and type to suit individual needs. 
Jars range from half pints up to half 
gallons. There is also a choice between 
round and square jars; narrow- and 
wide-mouthed jars. If possible have 
such canning aids as wide-mouthed fun- 
nel, long-handled lifting tongs, scales, 
small fruit pitter and huller and, of 
course, accurate measures. 


Syrup for Canning Fruit 

To make syrup, bring water (or fruit 
juice) just to boiling point, add sugar 
and boil, with as little stirring as pos- 
sible, only long enough to dissolve 
sugar. Skim if necessary. Roughly speak- 
ing, allow 34 to | cup of syrup for each 
pint jar of fruit. Remember, though, 
that where fruit is closely packed slight- 
ly less syrup will be needed. 

Thin or light syrup is made of | part 
sugar to 3 parts water or fruit juice, 
Use for small soft fruits—sweet cherries, 
berries, etc. Medium syrup is made of 
1 part sugar to 2 parts water or fruit 
juice. Use for peaches, rhubarb, tart 
cherries, goose-berries, etc. Thick or 
heavy syrup is made of equal parts sugar 
and water. Use for larger tart fruits. 

With the present sugar shortage, rec- 
ommend that this year again thin syrup 
be used for fruit canning. Demonstrate 
that honey may be used to replace up to 
one-half the sugar called for in making 
a syrup for canning; also, that white 
corn syrup may substitute for up to 
one-third of the sugar. 


General Rules for Canning 
Acid Foods 
The Water Bath Method 


1. The canner itself may be any large 
vessel which has a tight cover and 
which may be fitted with some type 
of rack, wire basket or frame to hold 
the jars up from the bottom. It must 
also be deep enough to allow the 
water to come a full inch over the 


jars. 
(Concluded on page 188) 





may spoil the whole batch. 


oh) 
can, 


known as “flat-sour.” 


“hot pack.” 


non-penetration of heat. 


= 


Follow time tables exactly. 
These have been mest care- 
fully and scientifically work- 
ed out and any deviation 
may mean failure. If living 
at an altitude more than 
1000 feet above sea level, it is 
essential to be sure that the 
timetable used is suited to 
that section of the country. 





A. Use only fresh, firm, sound products—one bruised tomato or peach 


B. The best rule to follow wherever possible is “two hours from garden to 
especially with starchy non-acid vegetables, such as peas, lima 
beans and corn. The longer they wait the more sweetness they lose, 
moreover long standing in warm weather induces the kind of spoilage 


C. Bring all non-acid vegetables to boiling point before packing—that is, 


D. Don’t overcrowd jars—leave room for liquid to circulate 
inside them during processing. Dense 


packing means 
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Better Nutrition For Greater Efficiency 


FFICIENCY is one of the American guideposts to 

success. Once the relationship of nutrition to efh- 

ciency is clearly understood by young America, the 
power of the basic seven foods will vie with that of the 
atomic bomb. 

The increased capacity required for adjustment to 
today’s tempo makes us aware of the real truth behind 
the White Queen’s admonition to Alice in Wonderland, 
‘It takes all the running you can do to stay in the same 
dlace!” The spread of mechanical inventions, world 
communication and complex types of economic organi- 
zation produces a perpetual “alert” throughout the 
world. The constant tension produced by this results in 
mental strain and fatigue for those individuals unable 
to adjust quickly and harmoniously to change. 

The well nourished cell is best able to adjust to 
changes in its environment. Likewise the well nour- 
ished person is best able to make necessary adjustments 
to changes in his environment, It was by acting on this 
principle that the Axis powers found malnutrition such 
a valuable instrument of war. The survivors of enemy 
occupied countries and prison camps were, in most in- 
stances, deliberately underfed to insure the physical 
deterioration and lowered morale which inevitably follow 
widespread malnutrition. Expensive materials of war- 
fare did not have to be wasted in the conquest of people 
whose bodies were already wasted from inadequate 
nourishment. 

This situation sounds an alarm to which our country 
is responding by sharing its abundant food supply with 
people in other lands. The answer to malnutrition, how- 
ever, involves more than making foods available. Ex- 
perience in our own country has revealed this. No such 
conditions of deprivation existed here as were suffered 
abroad. Nevertheless, nutrition surveys made in different 
sections of our country show that a large percentage of 
our population is suffering from “hidden hunger.” All 
of the foods actually needed are plentiful here, but, for 
one reason or another, food selections are not adequate. 

With even greater alarm, therefore, may the nutri- 
tional status of the American population be tackled, for 
its solution is much more evasive. The situation here 
exercises our ingenuity to the utmost. Obviously it is a 
matter of education. Quite naturally, then, do we look 
to the schools for the solution of malnutrition just as we 
look to them for the solution of illiteracy. Making nutri- 
tionally adequate lunches available for pupils who re- 
main at school for lunch is not enough, however. An 
educational program must stimulate participation. 
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Many schools have tried to improve the eating habits 
of their pupils. Some have been successful. The fact 
that habits are changed with great difficulty presents a 
challenge, This challenge may be met by discovering 
and, appealing to the dominant forces of behavior. 

Rational thinkers of today acknowledge the desire for 
power as second to none in the forces influencing Ameri- 
can civilization. The “bigger and better’ ambition so 
universally ascribed to American achievements bears 
testimony to this. Even money has come to be valued for 
the power it brings. 

The significance of power to the American mind can 
best be understood if we consider the American’s ideal 
of himself as a self-reliant individual who makes some- 
thing of his surroundings, who applies the strength of 
his body, the skill of his hands and the ingenuity of his 
mind to enjoy the abundance of Nature. 

Optimum nutrition is essential to the achievement of 
this ideal. Malnutrition hinders its attainment by limit- 
ing the activities of its victims. Impaired eyesight, 
crooked bones, weakened muscles, lowered resistance to 
disease and retarded mental development are only a few 
of the many limitations imposed by malnutrition. But 
it is the results of such defects, not the defects them- 
selves, which serve as the incentive for putting into prac- 
tice those habits necessary for good nutrition. 

If, after indoctrinating pupils with the idea of the 
compelling power of the healthy body, the school makes 
it possible for pupils to partake regularly of*nutritionally 
complete lunches, served as attractively as Miss Buch- 
anan describes in the article which follows, whole hearted 
participation in the school lunch program is certain to 
be initiated. Then, by presenting to the student body 
from time to time such opportune topics as the one 
discussed by Mrs. Gold on the following page, a con- 
stant stimulus will be afforded for the repeated selection 
of nutritionally complete meals. Finally, as results begin 
to manifest themselves in improved nutrition, the stu- 
dent can be led to see that a body which constantly 
serves him effigiently is second in importance to none of 
the streamlined! machines which do his bidding. Then 
he will no longer be willing to impose apon himself, 
unnecessarily, the handicap of a malnourished or poorly 
developed body. 

The best body structure possible is needed for the 
constantly increasing demand of the constantly increas- 
ing tempo of modern life. The school lunch program is 
the best means devised to date for insuring the better 
nutrition needed for greater efficiency. 
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Color adds joy to living whether on the banks of the Wabash 
or in the school lunchroom. Young people react favorably 
to color in food and tend to select colorful plate lunches 


OME parents would be greatly surprised to see their 

children during the lunch hour at Woodrow Wilson 

Junior High School eating heartily of foods which 
some of them reject over and over again at home. This 
is not an unusual sight at our school, however, for a 
wide variety of food is consumed there day after day. 
The explanation is an open secret. All we do is to use 
what we know about food values, food combinations, eye 
appeal and child psychology. We think that nutritious, 
well-seasoned food, attractively displayed, will be selected 
and enjoyed. We believe that color is just as necessary 
in the cafeteria as it is in the art department. We know 
that young people will try foods that are apparently 
relished by classmates. 

The children stand patiently, considering their strong 
hunger urge, in long lines in the cafeteria waiting to 
be served, At the time they are chiefly interested in ap- 
peasing their appetites. This places on the dietitian the 
responsibility of sceing that they “fill up” with the right 
kind of food. Because color has eye appeal, we make the 
most of it and specialize in numerous combinations of 
highly colored fruits and vegetables. We find that chil- 
dren like green tender peas and golden corn in butter, 
shredded carrots and cabbage, baked onions topped with 
parsley and sprinkled with paprika, creamed pascal 
celery and carrots, spinach with chopped eggs and the 
frozen mixed vegetables. 

To introduce new foods, samples are given free of 
charge with plate lunches. Often this makes many con- 
verts, as in the case of cooked tongue, which did not 
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Color 
Npurs Appetites 


By Norma L. Buchanan 


Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 


appeal at first. Later, when braised and served with a 
tasty vegetable sauce, it became a favorite food. 

Nutritionally complete menus are planned using the 
plate lunch as the starting point, but are kept flexible 
by offering a choice from among two vegetables and a 
salad. We try to use a fresh vegetable and a canned one. 
The lunches always meet the USDA nutritional require- 
ments and look artistic when served, 

Salads and desserts are sold a la carte and are planned 
to complement the plate lunch, taking into consideration 
color and food value. 

Extra menus for special days are always exciting. Des 
serts and salads take on a party look for Hallowe'en. 
George Washington’s Birthday is recognized with a picce 
of delicious cherry pie. Before Christmas and Thanks- 
giving holidays there is turkey with all its trimmings. 
St. Patrick’s Day brings forth the symbolic green decora- 
tions. Many other important days are similarly reflected 
in the school lunch menus. These “extras” are appre- 
ciated and remembered by the children for years. 

Care in the choice of menus over a period of years has 
paid financially, has gained popularity for the cafeteria 
and has helped to improve the students both physically 
and mentally. 


a ® i Ets wih. 8 


canal Menu + 


Spanish Noodles 
Choice: Cabbage wedges or green beans 
Health salad 
(Raw grated carrots, celery, raisins) 
Whole-wheat bread and butter 
or fortified margarine 
Half pint of milk Orange 


Food Order for Fifty 


114 lbs. medium noodles 4 heads cabbage—small 
11% Ibs. stale bread crumbs — (cut in quarters) 
t lbs. sausage 2 qts. grated carrots (3 Ibs.) 
2 Ibs. ground beef | bunch celery 
4 No. 10 can tomatoes | cup raisins 
| cup catsup | cup salad dressing 
| Ib. grated cheese 214 loaves whole-wheat 
14 cup chopped onions bread 
1 cup chopped green 114 lbs. butter or fortified 
peppers margarine 
| oz. salt 50 half pints of milk 
1 No, 10 can green beans 50 oranges 
(Concluded on page 208) 
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HE more we learn about the mechanism by which tae 

body protects itself against diseases, the more we 

realize the importance of food in making available 
the materials necessary for successful resistance to disease. 
A survey of the literature on this subject shows that dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years our knowledge of the role 
of vitamins in preventing and curing certain deficiency 
diseases has increased many fold, The contribution of 
other food elements toward helping the body to combat 
disease is also under investigation by nutritionists, bio- 
chemists, food technologists, physiologists and public 
health physicians. The combined action of these groups 
is making available a vast amount of scientific knowl- 
edge which, if applied, will insure improved national 
nutrition. 

The significance of the food choices made in the 
school lunchroom is greater than most of the choosers 
realize. Nutrition research emphasizes the fact that it 
takes time for the results of eating habits, good or bad, 
to manifest themselves. This calls to mind the comment 
of a mathematics professor in the University of Hawaii 
who, when advised by the Dean to warn students early 


Food and Resist 


in the term if they appeared to be in danger of failing, 
said: “That is not so easy in my subject, for, you see, in 
mathematics the ignorance is cumulative.” Lack of 
knowledge, or failure to apply known principles, is 
equally disastrous in any science—and nutrition is no 
exception. 

The extent to which food influences the incidence, 
course and final outcome of infection has been the sub- 
ject of numerous experimental investigations. For the 
most part, these studies have been carried out on labora- 
tory animals under controlled conditions with experi- 
mental diets which included or omitted single elements 
of food. The infections were induced by artificial inocu- 
lation of animals on adequate as well as inadequate 
dicts. Studies of mice and guinea pigs fed diets low in 
certain vitamins showed a diminished power of the blood 
to destroy invading micro-organisms. Studies of animals 
led diets very low in protein showed that adequate 
amounts of this food factor are also necessary for suc- 
cessful resistance to disease. The role of proteins in 
helping to resist infection is explained in the light of 
the discovery that the “antibodies” which the body makes 
to fight invading organisms are protein in nature. Ob- 
viously then, the production of antibodies is dependent 
upon eating enough protein foods. The federal school 
lunch pattern insures one-third of the daily protein 
needs of growing boys and girls by requiring, in addition 
to milk, a specified amount of protein-rich foods, such as 
egys, cheese, meat, fish, poultry, peanut butter, lentils or 
soy beans. 

It is particularly in the young that the effects of food 
restrictions are likely to be severe. The level of protein 
reserves ot young children is normally below that ot 
adults, This may account in part for the greater suscep- 
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tibility of the young to infectious disease. The part 
played by the amino acids (which make up the protein) 
in hastening the repair of tissues after surgical opera- 
tions appears to be an important one. The relation of 
protein intake to tissue integrity and antibody formation 
is being very actively studied at present and is expected 
to yield important results. 

Even though we make allowances for the facts that 1) 
experimental data and conclusions derived from animal 
studies do not always apply to human beings and 2) that 
induced infections may produce different results from 
those which occur spontaneously, a positive relation be- 
tween nutrition and resistance to infection is indicated. 

In the war-stricken countries of World Wars I and II, 
an increase in tuberculosis and other common infectious 
diseases is evident from the statistics gathered. Surveys 
show that the food available to these people during the 
war years was most inadequate, The decreased resistance 
to disease was no doubt partially due to food deficiencies 
of vitamins and proteins. Prompt attention should be 
given, therefore, to providing adequate food for sur- 
vivors before their reserves are so greatly lowered that 


nee to Infection 


By Bertha G. Gold 


Chairman of Department of Physiology, Health and Hygiene 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


they can no longer resist infection. 

Experiments and observations to date have shown that 
1) diet is one of the factors which in many instances 
controls both the onset and the disappearance of infec 
tious diseases; 2) infections can be more readily induced 
in animals with food deficiencies in any one of the six 
vitamins, namely vitamin A, thiamine, ascorbic acid, 
vitamin D, vitamin M and pyridoxine; 3) resistance to 
infection is lowered when the diet does not contain an 
adequate amount of the protein foods; 4) minerals are 
also important in protecting the body against disease 
This explains why foods rich in vitamins, proteins and 
minerals are considered “protective foods.” 

In attempting to explain the role of food in increasing 
resistance to disease, it appears that vitamins build up 
the body's front line of defense and that proteins supply 
the amino acids necessary for the formation of anti 
bodies. Indications are that adequate diets are essential 
for normal resistance to infectious disease. It should be 
noted, however, that increased amounts of vitamins o1 
proteins in the diet will not increase resistance to disease 
except where actual food deficiencies exist. 

Many hygienic factors play an important part in im 
proving the well-being of the race. However, the adop 
tion and practice of sound health policies in which major 
stress is placed on the serving and eating of better meals 
may be expected to yield large dividends in improved 
national health. Certainly, the nutritionally sound school 
lunch program has a most important part to play in 
making this a strong and a healthy nation. 
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School Meals Abroad 


the health and happiness of millions of undernour- 

ished children. The following information was ob- 
tained from representatives of Great Britain, France and 
Russia in New York City. 


Vine hea Meals Abroad will have an untold effect on 


In Great Britain 
HE British Information Service advises that, since 
Ties the Local Education Authorities have provided 

supplementary nourishment for all public elementary 
school children who, owing to a lack of food, have been 
unable to take full advantage of the education provided. 

By 1944, one and one-half million children in England 
and Wales were receiving mid-day meals, one hundred 
and eighty-six thousand of them free. Approximately 
three million, eight hundred thousand children were 
taking milk, three hundred thousand of them free. This 
means that in this year over sixty per cent of those 
attending public high schools were taking advantage of 
the School Meals Service. 

Since the war, the School Meals Service has greatly 
expanded. It is now the policy of the government to 
provide meals free of charge in all public schools for 
all pupils remaining at school for lunch. It is expected 
that the cost of this service for England, Wales and Scot- 
land will be about $240,000,000 a year—$192,000,000 for 
meals and $48,000,000 for milk. The plan includes din- 
ners and milk for week-ends and holidays as well as 
regular school days. 

Until legislative measures have been adopted to pro- 
vide funds for School Meals Service, parents who can 
afford to do so are required to pay the equivalent of ten 
cents in American money to cover the cost of the food 
served. Children whose parents cannot afford to pay are 
served free of charge. 


In France 
The French Press and Information Service advises that 


school canteens serve free lunches to all children in 
public grammar schools. These are financed by govern- 
ment funds, but pupils must bring ration tickets. The 
lunch pattern includes: 

A glass of milk 

A cooked vegetable 

Meat twice a week 

Dessert every day of fruit or a small portion of pud- 
ding slightly seasoned, or occasionally some form of 
chocolate. 

A teacher is assigned to supervise the school lunch. 

In Paris, 77,000 children are served daily in the city 
and its outskirts. School lunch service is under the aus- 
pices of the French Mutual Aid Organization. The 
children pay 8 francs (approximately 16 cents in our 
money) for each meal. ‘Those who cannot afford 16 cents 
pay what they can. Indigent children are served free of 
charge. These meals are subsidized by 1 franc (approxi- 
mately 2 cents) per meal by the French Mutual Aid 
Organization and an additional annual subsidy of 
1,500,000 francs (approximately $30,000) by the Paris 
Municipal Government. 


In Russia 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Inc., advises that all schools in the Soviet Union serve 
hot meals to the children who remain at school for 
lunch. There is no charge for this. The foods served 
are those recommended by the best physicians in the 
Soviet Union, insofar as available food supplies permit. 
Destructions endured during the war have made it neces- 
sary to omit, at times, some of the food items considered 
essential. But the children are always cared for first and 
every effort is made to meet the highest possible food 
standard. In addition to serving pupils in schools, advice 
is given to parents about foods needed to be served at 
home to round out the day’s food requirements. 











Student Lunch Committee Helps 


Brooklyn’s James Madison Senior High School in New 
York State found the suggestions of the Student Lunch- 
room Committee helpful in increasing participation in 
nutritionally complete lunches. As many of the com- 
mittee suggestions as can be carried out are tried by the 
dietitian in charge. Those which are successful are con- 
tinued. Those not successful are studied by the commit- 
tee to note causes for failure. 


Missouri Cities Show How 


Missouri cities in which Clean Plate Clubs are helpful 
incentives for food conservation include Annapolis, 
Brookfield, Cameron, Columbia, Excelsior Springs, Ful- 
ton, Hannibal, Independence, Ironton, Jefferson City, 
Kansas City, Kirksville, Maryville, Mexico, Moberly, Po- 
tosi, Richwoods, Sedalia and St. Louis. Programs are 
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sponsored by local committees made up of city authori- 
ties, school officials, newspapers, radio stations, club and 
various civic-minded groups. Some schools are using a 
series of lessons in which food wastes in different stages 
of handling are discussed, Some are using pledge cards 
signed by pupils and parents. Others are offering prizes 
for posters, slogans and essays with savings stamps and 
government bonds as prizes. 
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Nummer Wardrobe Stratagems 


UMMER 1946 presents a tempt- 

ing panorama of new ventures, 

new places, new faces, Travel 
again emerges from the colored 
poster state and becomes a vivid, ex 
citing reality. There’s a whole hem 
isphere to explore—South America, 
the West Indies, Mexico, Alaska, as 
well as a myriad of fascinating spots 
in our own forty-eight states. You 
can take to the air, or follow the sea. 
You can amble by car in leisurely 
fashion or whiz from East to West 
by fast streamliner. New ventures in 
the form of summer school or work 
projects present an exciting pros- 
pect, too—the stimulating courses 
that have been postponed during the 
war years, the work projects that 
broaden one’s point of view and de 
velop new contacts. Equally attrac 
live to many is a quiet summer at 
home, catching up on long-delayed 
reading or lazying away vacation 
days. 

Whether you intend to indulge 
your gypsy instincts, to study, to 
work or just to rest and play you 
well know the value of advance plan 
ning: your working credo, Undoubt 
edly long before the Ides of March 
have crossed the calendar, your sum 
mer plans have been laid. And now 
you are thinking ahead to wardrobe 
needs. The clothes you plan to 
make should be—and can be—as ex 
citing as the summer ahead. 

In any discussion of clothes, it is 
interesting to summarize the general 
fashion picture before applying vari 
ous types of clothes to individual 
needs. Everyone who teaches cloth 


By Helen Flynn 
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‘ ing has been aware of the silhouette 
change that has come about in the 
past year. Strict, straight lines have 
gone by the boards in favor of a solt, 
rounded look. Women have shown 
their complete approval of flowing, 
free contours. They find them flat- 
tering and comfortable. In_ those 
two words lies the secret of long-last- 
ing fashions. Thus in all the clothes 
designed for summer wear, from 
playclothes to dressy clothes, we see 
soft shoulder lines, deep-cut arm- 
holes, sleeves that are long and full, 
three-quarter length and full, cap- 
length and full, tiny puffed sleeves. 
Necklines show infinite variety: high 
and collarless, high and turtle neck- 
ed, wide and rounded (sometimes 
even to the off-shoulder point), heart 
shaped, gathered and ruffled, We see 
full skirts and small waists empha- 
sized by fitted midriffs or by wide 
belts, by peplums of every imagi- 
nable type. All of which foretells a 
summer of pretty, and comfortable 
clothes. 

Colors are talking points this year. 
Browns lead off in fashion interest 
with earth tones, golden brown, gin- 
ger, copper penny and cocoa—rich 
shades that stand alone, or blend 


beautifully with such pastels as pale 
blue and soft pink. Varying shades 
of green are in high favor and the 


new neutrals — off-whites, creams, 
greiges—are cast for summer favor- 
ites challenging traditional white. 
In the blue family, pale blue is im- 
portant, also royal blue. Aqua and 
turquoise show up again and again 
in fabrics for summer, as do gray 
and lemon yellow. A wonderful 
orangey tone—the shade of a ripe 
muskmelon—is increasingly impor- 
tant. In patterned fabrics there are 
unusual combinations of two and 
three colors—such as cocoa, black 
and white; royal and aqua; hunter 
green with bright red; fuschia, tur- 
quoise and white. Cottons have 
gone sophisticated with emphasis on 
dark grounds and on high shades. 
And these dark cottons are as much 
at home in the country as they are 
in town. 

In this first peacetime summer, 
undoubtedly many of you do have 
travel plans. If so, be warned that 
travel will not follow the smooth 
pattern of prewar years. Porters are 
almost as extinct as the buffalo, so 
be prepared to tote your own lug- 
gage if you travel by rail. If you are 
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air-minded, remember that the legal 
load is 40 pounds, and that over- 
weight luggage comes high. The 
answer, of course, is: travel light, 
and the secret of that is a compact, 
integrated wardrobe that expands in 
usefulness as you pair its versatile 
members with each other. It is super- 
fluous to add that whatever fabrics 
you select when making your sewing 
plans should be good “packers’”— 
lightweight and crease-resistant. 

No matter where you travel, a suit 
is nearly as essential as your itiner- 
ary, Naturally you have all talked 


Wardrobe ability: bolero 
suit with a cap-sleeved 
blouse, wrap-around skirt 


Sleeves full, armholes 
deep, neckline high, in a 
soft-silhouette blouse 


at length to your home economics 
classes, 4-H clubs or homemaker 
groups on the wisdom of an intecr- 
changeable wardrobe, and just as 
naturally you will choose for your 
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own making and wearing a suit with maker type of suit—and its tucked 
a jacket that can be worn with seams that arrow down from a broad 
dresses, or that pairs harmoniously shoulder-line to minimize the waist. 
with other skirts. The suit photo- Another member of the suit fam- 
graphed and shown here, light-toned ily with a high quotient of wardrobe- 
jacket and dark skirt, is a particular- _— ability is the bolero suit. Made in 
ly versatile duo. Notice its longer a well-loved basic color, such as 
jacket—a current trend in the dress- | Navy blue, its jacket couples with 
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Copyright 1946, Hollywood Pattern Service 


dresses or with other blouses and 
skirts to offer limitless change-about 
possibilities, Boleros are as varied 
as you could wish. Some are squared 
off; others have rounded edges in 
cutaway style. Some are open 
fronted; others close at the throat. 

Blouses, of course, set the keynote 
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for the interchangeable wardrobe 
policy, Each one added is a definite 
asset—another new costume. One of 









































Boxy coat, equally indis- 
pensable for travel or for 
close-to-home activities 


Beloved shirtmaker dress 
takes to fashion’s soft- 
spoken lines with facility 


Party-going dress high- 
lights cap sleeves and 
a cascade-draped skirt 
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this year’s softly flattering styles fea- 
tures the bishop sleeve, its fullness 
gathered into a narrow cuff below 
the elbow, a deep armhole and a 
high bow-tie neckline. 

The new skirts tell an interesting 
story, too. They also show a “wide”’ 
departure from the straight and nar- 
row. One has a cascade drape at 
the side, perfect for wear with dressy 
blouses. Others are gored, dirndl, 
wrap-around, made with soft un- 
pressed pleats or with box pleats. 

Another good “needle” choice is 
a boxy coat. In a light or neutral 
shade, it will be happy with all mem- 
bers of your wardrobe and will even 
enjoy night life with your formals. 





If the style selected is easy of cut, 
rounded as to shoulders, deep in the 
armholes, it will have “toss-on” value 
over your suit, in addition to its 
other virtues. 

When planning dresses for your 
travel wardrobe, you will naturally 
give first consideration to climate, 
then to packability—choosing fabrics 
that will emerge from your suitcase 
fresh and unwrinkled. The newest 
fabric development of the past year, 
the 1.0 denier rayon that is as light 
as a handkerchief, is ideal for simple 
summer dresses and blouses. Perfect 
travel dresses are the unadorned one- 
piecers. A new version of the classic 
shirtmaker has deep-cut armholes, 
three-quarter sleeves and slot pock- 
ets in the front panel of the skirt. 
A dress that has cap sleeves set into 
wide, wide armholes spells cool com- 
fort for tropical climates. 

Plans for summer school or for a 
summer of work can be just as excit- 
ing from the wardrobe angle as a 
summer of play or of travel, for 
clothes to fit every category of en- 
deavor are stimulating this year. If 
it is to be summer school, whether 
in a small town or in a large city, 
nothing is more wearable than the 
well-tailored two-piece dresses made 
in cotton or in spun rayon—in dark 
or high shades for the city; in light 
colors, in the adaptable high shades, 
or the equally adaptable dark tones 
for University life in a small town. 
The one shown here has a brief- 
sleeved blouse cut with a peplum 
flare—smartly simple and a cool an- 
swer to high-degree days. 

A jacket-dress is another highly 
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useful item for summer school wear, 
with its all-temperature combination 
of cap-sleeved dress and long-sleeved 
jacket—ideal in a cool print, ex- 
tremely smart if a contrast of colors 
is used. And, of course, the beloved 
one-piece dresses are again the back- 
bone of the wardrobe—perfect in 
dark cottons or spun rayons, equally 
perfect in light shades. 

Teachers on a_ twelve-months 
schedule who plan visits to their 
students or to the families in their 
districts during the summer months 
will find “lend-a-hand” dresses both 
useful and pretty. A comfortable 
one-piece dress with surplice closing 
and capacious pockets is an excel- 
lent choice to take along for super- 
visory activities. And a_ coverall 
apron made with a mere suggestion 
of cap sleeves is practical, cool and 
extremely good looking. 

If you are anticipating a summer 
at home with a balanced program of 
play, gardening, home canning and 
general relaxing, with possibly a few 
weeks at a summer resort to top it 
off, you'll find work and play clothes 
this year a delight to sew and a joy 


to wear. Again, two-piece dresses , 


and faithful one-piece styles form 
the nucleus of the wardrobe, high- 
lighted by playsuits, sunback dresses 
with boleros (leading favorites in 
sun fashions this year), and the ever- 
useful pedalpusher slacks. Even the 
classic playsuit with pleated shorts 
and button-front skirt takes note of 
the trend toward soft lines, for it 
now boasts free-action cap sleeves— 
a feature which those who garden, 
play golf or tennis will cheer. The 
sunback dress with its own bolero 
is another cheer-worthy ensemble. 
Completely “country” without its 
jacket, it assumes a go-anywhere role 
when the jacket tops it. Further- 
more, the bolero itself can be worn 
with other sperts dresses. This year 
sunback dresses have halter neck- 
lines, or wide shoulder straps some- 
times with gathers to soften the 
bodice. One style has a skirt with 
graceful back flare and a double 
bow simulating a bustle. 

For summer dressing-up—whether 
your forte is bridge-partying, teas 
or dancing—let the clothes you make 
be charming examples of the pretty, 
completely feminine look. Choose 
stvles with the briefest of sleeves, 
with skirts that drape softly to the 
side, or dresses that emphasize a 
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For supervising or 
for lending a 
hand, comfortably 
cut one-piece dress 


Slim princess lines 
in a housecoat fit- 
ting smoothly over 
bare - midriff _p.j.’s 


small waistline with fitted midriffs, 
with wide belts, or with full-shirred 
skirts. And for really formal occa- 
sions, whether you spend the sum- 
mer in home territory or in distant 
places, the long skirt topped by a 
cap-sleeved blouse is easy to wear, 
easy to pack and provides innumer- 
able possibilities for imaginative 
combinations of fabrics and colors. 

Last but by no means least in your 
summer wardrobe plans comes the 
matter of sleeping garb. Bare mid- 
riff styles and pajamas and gowns 
that are knee-length are comfortable, 
cooling influences on warm nights. 
A particular boon to travelers, as 
well as to stay-at-homers, is an en- 
semble that includes bare midriff 
pajamas and a smartly fitted knee- 
iength coat, which could be made in 
spun rayon or in smartly striped cot- 
ton to double efficiently as a beach 
coat. 

So on—and sew on—to summer 
1946. May it be pleasant and profit- 
able in its vista of new experiences 
and new viewpoints. For “new 
things succeed—as former things 
grow old.” 
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ONCE AGAIN... Bow Vovose 


via Hollywood Patterns 
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Traveling...for two months...for two 





weeks...your clothes are as important as your ticket. Pick 
clothes that pack easily...that go together to make a 
variety of outfits. Pick fabrics that are comfortable,..that 
come out of a suitcase looking fresh and smooth. Pick 
Hollywood Patterns and, as every teacher knows, in no 
time at all you'll have a wardrobe to send you off with a 


wonderful Bon Voyage! 





Left: Good traveler; the new, longer-jacket suit. Holly- 
wood Pattern 1602, 25¢ 


Top: Buttoned-front, cap-sleeved dress in gay stripes. 
Hollywood Pattern 1728, 25¢ 
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Versatile, tri-color dress and jacket ensemble. Hollywood Pattern 1760, 25¢ 
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n Apple for the Teac 


By Betty Dixon 


EACHER! What is your apple “bat- 

ting average” for today? Do your 

students cast admiring glances as you 
enter the classroom? Do they have occa- 
sion to return little thoughtful gestures 
and niceties? Are they pleased when 
time for your class rolls around? They 
should be—and they will be—proud of 
you as their teacher and friend if you 
are well-groomed, well-mannered, enter- 
taining and gracious. 

Things flow more smoothly for the 
teacher who takes the little daily adver. 
sities in her stride and makes the most 
of the little daily advantages—a job well 
done, an amusing incident in classroom 
discussion, a pleasant thank-you for 
“action above and beyond the line of 
duty.” Even homework comes back more 
thoughtfully done when passed out with 
an assuring smile. 

Children, especially ‘teen-agers, are 
quick to notice social errors in groom- 
ing. A full length mirror plus an ac- 
companying hand mirror are indispen- 
sables for the teacher who must look 
her best from head to toe, coming and 
going. For, if teacher wants her pupils 
to concentrate on what she’s writing on 
the blackboard, she must be careful that 
her hair is smartly but not  fussily 
combed; her slip out of sight above her 
hemline; her dress or suit brushed and 
neat; her stocking seams and shoe heels 
straight. 

A home economics teacher keeps up 
to date on textiles, fashion trends, cos- 
metics, but does her appearance reflect 
her knowledge? If not, she should make 
a thorough survey of herself. She may 
sometimes lose the incentive to dress up 
“fit to kill” every day since she lacks 
the competition with well-groomed, 
smartly dressed business women. But 
she must remember that to convince 
her students of the values of a straight 
body, a clear skin, healthful diet and 
exercise, she must radiate these virtues 
in person. 

It is extremely important for the 
older home economics teacher to differ- 
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entiate herself from the old-fashioned 
“reading, ‘riting and ‘rithmetic” school 
marm. It is equally important for the 
younger teacher to bear in mind that, 
for her own sake as well as for the sake 
of her profession, she must be consid- 
ered an attractive, well dressed and 
charming woman. 

Any teacher can easily become bored 
with the repetitious pattern of her daily 
school life. A “refresher course” for her 
outlook on life might be a week-end 
trip to some lovely spot not too far away 
so as to make traveling difficult. For 
this occasion, she should treat herself 
to something new and exciting. For ex- 
ample, a bright red hat will give her a 
lift and at the same time may disclose 
the fact that her make-up looks color- 
less and incomplete. How long has she 
worn that same shade of lipstick? There 
is a new daring shade just out that will 
exactly match that hat! 

Another morale-builder is a new hair- 
do. The older teacher might try one of 
the upswept, easy-to-manage twists, or 
the very popular, very short shingle bob 
which is here again. The younger teach- 
er might explore the Victorian Era coif- 
fures, or let her hair grow into a long, 
sleek “‘flat-top” bob. The latter will de- 
mand a smooth forehead, nicely shaped 
eyebrows and careful eye make-up to 
avoid blankness of expression. 

It is considered good taste to wear 
brow and lash mascara and even a tint 
of eyeshadow during the day, if these 
are applied fastidiously. An indelible 
brow and lash dye which need not be 
applied but once a month is convenient 
and does not coat the lashes with a hard 
film. An eye shadow to blend with 
natural coloring, such as brown or gold 
with brown eyes, gray or blue with blue 
eyes, will make the eyes appear brighter 
in color and more wide-awake. 

For the summer months ahead, make 
a mid-year’s resolution to keep cool and 
cool-tempered. Short cut, cap-sleeved 
dresses will reveal underarms, which 
should most certainly be hair-free and 


dry at all times. A depilatory, liquid 
deodorant and dusting powder are sum- 
mer favorites for this task, and may be 
used for other purposes, too. Dusting 
powder is a good aid to ease slipping 
into your girdle and prevents that sticky 
feeling. Liquid deodorant. may be 
rubbed on feet to control perspiration 
which stains stockings and shoe linings 
and contributes toward blisters and soft 
corns. Whether to use a depilatory or 
a razor to remove hair on legs is a mat- 
ter of preference. Cream depilatories 
take time to apply properly in order to 
do a complete and lasting job. Shaving 
is not as thorough although, if the legs 
are rinsed in warm water and soaped, 
it can be done quickly, lightly and with- 
out mishap. 


With at least two months’ vacation 
before her, the average teacher finds 
plenty of time for relaxing healthful 
outdoor exercises. If such are included 
in her curriculum of activities for the 
summer months, she should plan now 
to do a series of setting up exercises 
every morning designed to condition 
and strengthen her body. Different ex- 
ercises yield different results. For 
health’s sake, develop alike strength, 
suppleness, speed of movement, equilib- 
rium, endurance and skill. 


Designers predict a fuller silhouette— 
fullness in back, in front, rounded 
shoulders. But, they are speaking of 
fabric arrangement, not of the figure 
which will carry the dress. The body 
must be as trim as ever. 

A healthy, even tan is as envied as a 
lovely figure. For the first few exposures, 
make a definite appointment with the 
sun for fifteen-minute sessions around 
12 or 1 o'clock. Spread on a tanning 
salve or oil, generously on face, elbows, 
knees and soles of feet, and lie down 
with the head slightly lower than the 
body, feet facing the direct slant of the 
sun’s rays. This will tan throat, neck 
and undercurves of the body. Raise 
arms overhead while lying face up, and 
down at sides while face down. Keep 
legs straightened to avoid darker knees. 

A good investment for a summer com- 
plexion is a powder base in a glowing 
shade which may match skin tones or 
blend with a special summer costume. 
Buy a liquid cleanser with the base so 
that the entire make-up may be removed 
once or twice a day and completely re- 
freshed. The base, in addition to giving 
a smooth finish, also protects the face 
and neck from the sun’s harsh rays. 

So, teacher, be pretty! Resolve to end 
your summer vacation with a happy 
and contented mind, a well developed 
body and a zest for work. And some 
day you'll find your desk covered with 
bright, rosy red apples—apples of kind- 
ness — apples of cooperation —and de- 
licious apples of happiness for you! 
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in Hollywood Patterns 


Young lines are right...and they’re 

yours, with Hollywood Patterns...sheer 

artistry in design, to prove that ay 
youthful fashion is neither a size nor an 

age...in dresses with chic and L WY 
dignity... keyed to the season... Jp 
to the active lives of American 

women. And for time and money 

budgets... Hollywood Patterns 


are quick to sew...for a 


versatile wardrobe that looks many 





times its cost, 
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Sketched: 


Left: Soft, casual; the beloved buttoned-front 
dress. Hollywood Pattern 1740, 15¢ 


Top: Slim, basic two-piecer to vary with accessories. 
Hollywood Pattern 1650, 15¢ 


Photographed: 


Subtle drapery and a face-framing neckline. Holly- 
wood Pattern 1613, 15¢ 
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HAT does it!’” Marian Carter ex- 

claimed to her best friend Sue, ob- 

viously disappointed. “So how are 
we going to make our party the best 
this year?” 

One of the other girls had just told 
them the schedule for her St. Patrick’s 
Day party. Now, Marian and Sue, who 
had been laying plans for an affair that 
would simply “wow” the crowd, realized 
they had some keen competition. The 
Praty Race, the kissing of the Blarney 
stone, the Shillalah Duel and Blarney 
contests which had just been described 
left little doubt that they had_ better 
improve their own party plans—but 
quick! 

“It’s rough all right,” Sue agrecd, 
“but if Janie Roberts can have good 
ideas, we can have better ones. We'll 
give our party on April Food’s Day. | 
know we can cook up some good ideas 
for a date like that.” 

And good “cooks” they turned out 
to be. From Janie’s party they learne:| 
that, in addition to dancing, talking 
and refreshments, the crowd really 
“went” for games, stunts and all kinds 
of silly jokes—so with foolishness and 
fun their goal, they planned accord- 
ingly. 

Having obtained permission to have 
the party in her aunt’s large house at 
706 East Jackson, Marian suggested that 
they merely issue invitations to a party 
on East Jackson Boulevard, at the house 
with the daffy-down-dillies on the door. 
Then, she planned, for the evening of 
the party they would arrange to have 
daffy-dilly bouquets on all the front 
doors in that block, but on only her 
aunt's door would the dillies be up side 
down. That way, everyone would know 
immediately that this was to be a really 
tricky party. 

The girls thought, of course, of those 
old stand-bys—the ready-made April 
Fool tricks—so a couple shopping trips 
found them with a fine assortment of 
water squirting kaleidoscopes, rubber 
daggers and tacks, pencils with rubber 
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arty Girls 


By Juanita Wittenborn 


lead, dribble glasses and fools’ caps. ‘To 
supplement their store of April Ist 
gadgets, they planned a long list of 
homemade tricks such as tying chair legs 
to table legs, putting flour instead of 
powder in the girls’ powder room, cov- 
ering bottomless chairs with cushions 
and, for a bit of irony, displaying a box 
of delicious chocolates which their in- 
telligent guests, wary of tricks, wouldn't 
consider eating. 

They agreed, also, that it might be a 
good trick to have everybody guess 
what was wrong with a picture which 
they would display—the picture, of 
course, to have nothing at all wrong. 

Among the special features of the 
evening’s fun and in keeping with the 
spirit of the day, they planned to give 
each guest a daffy necklace on which 
was attached folded instructions for 
playing an April Fool’s joke on a cer- 
tain member of the party. This neck- 
lace, of course, could only be removed 
when the wearer had played his prank 
on the unwary victim and_ shouted 
“April Fool!” Any guest who was un- 
able to pull off her prank, and so con- 
tinued to wear the necklace throughout 
the evening, had to pay a penalty de- 
manded by the person whom she was 
supposed to have fooled. The girls also 
planned special foolish contests such as 
a competition to see who could tell the 
most impossible and unbelievable stories 
most convincingly. 

Since the evening was to be packed 
with confusion, surprises and, perhaps, 
in some instances, sudden disappoint- 
ments, these party strategists wisely de- 
cided that the winners in each contest 
should receive really nice prizes. Since 
their party budget was definitely lim- 
ited, this brought another problem— 
until Sue suggested that they make some 
of the prizes. “We could buy prizes for 
the fellows and make some for the 
girls,’ she said. “Of course,” Marian 
agreed, “Why there are lots of things 
we could make quite easily—things like 
flower-covered head bands, scarfs, flower 


lapel pins, handkerchief sachets, dickies, 
necklaces. I know the girls would love 
things like that, and they wouldn’t cost 
us much either.” 

Though refreshment time was to 
bring a few more tricks such as napkins 
pinned to tablecloths, salt in the sugar 
bowl, sugar in the salt cellar, and so 
on, the girls decided that the “eats,” 
like the prizes, should be genuine and 
good. They planned to serve a variety 
of delicious sandwiches, including 
chopped cheese with nuts or olives, 
honey and peanut butter, minced chick- 
en and tuna salad fillings. Of course, 
they would serve an abundance of 
marshmallow-topped, hot cocoa. But the 
star on their menu would be their “Do- 
nut Surprises.” Though nothing more 
nor less than donuts halved—topped 
with a large dipper of ice cream, and 
peaches in syrup over all—they knew 
this would be tops with both the fellows 
and the girls. 

With such an array of plans, Marian 
and Sue embarked on the actual party 
preparations, confident that their April 
Fool’s celebration would draw “‘hubbas” 
long and loud, from all the crowd. 

“Gosh, getting ready for a party is 
almost as much fun as the party itself,” 
Sue once exclaimed. “Yep, and its easy, 
too. Why I can think of lots of differ- 
ent kinds of parties which would be 
fun. Our crowd has been missing it by 
not doing more planning ahead.” Then, 
imaginations speeding along, the girls 
discussed various types of parties. Mar- 
ian thought of what a lot of fun it 
would be if the girls could get together 
sometime and exchange all their “white 
elephants.” Each girl could bring what- 
ever trinkets she had which she didn’t 
really want and then they could ex- 
change among themselves. But she ad- 
mitted that at that kind of party, it 
would probably be necessary to have 
someone act as judge and referee. 

Sue, on the other hand, decided that 
someday they should really have an old- 
fashioned basket supper. She thought 
this might be a good suggestion to make 
at the next class meeting. Since the 
class needed money for the Junior- 
Senior banquet, they might have a 
“Basket-supper” dance. Each girl could 
prepare a basket of food for two and, 
at supper time, each boy could bid for 
the basket of the girl with whom he 
wanted to eat supper. The proceeds 
would go into the class treasury. 

If the class didn’t like this idea, they 
might use it themselves. For example, 
if they should invite the crowd to Sue's 
house for an egg hunt on Easter after- 
noon, the girls could be asked to bring 
basket suppers for their dates. Such an 
arrangement, they figured, certainly 
would be very little trouble or expense 
to their parents. Surely, then, there 
would be no objection to another party 
so soon after their April Fool’s Affair 
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YOUR NAME IS CALLED...YOU’RE| HANDED A DIPLOMA... 

THE BAND PLAYS A MARCH. GRADUATION IS JUST FOUR YEARS IN 
SHEEPSKIN’S CLOTHING, BUT IT’S AN IMPORTANT OCCASION 
FOR YOU. MATCH THIS IMPORTANCE WITH A DRESS MADE 

UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF A HOLLYWOOD PATTERN. WHETHER 
YOUR GRADUATION GOWN IS TO BE LONG OR SHORT, 

THE APPROPRIATENESS OF THESE HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS WILL 
APPEAL TO YOU. 
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SKETCHED: 

low, ruffled neckline, fitted 
bodice, and ballerina skirt. Holly- 
wood Pattern 1714, 25¢ 





Low bow! neckline, cap sleeves, 
and a full, full skirt. Hollywood 
Pattern 1803, 25¢ (< 
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Photographed: 


Cap-sleeved playsuit becomes a dress 
when matching skirt is buttoned on. 
Hollywood Pattern 1611, 25¢ 





This free fashion welcomes solar 
rays with its becoming briefness. 
Hollywood Pattern 1778, 25¢ 


Sketched: 


Bustle-bowed sun-dress with bolero 
jacket to add decorative decorum. 


Hollywood Pattern 1606, 25¢ 


Clipped-wing sleeves fly sunward 
at bare mention of wrapped shorts. 


Hollywood Pattern 1600, 15¢ 
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re a . \» ‘FEATURING HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 


The time is summer; the place is anywhere. But the scenery 

is most important. This season design your own scenery with the help of Hollywood 
Patterns... playsuits, pedal-pushers, sun-dresess, and bathing suits... fitting fashions for 
your play days. With the sun for a setting, fill your summer stock full of frolic...with 
playclothes designed by Hollywood Patterns. 
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HE fabric market has never been so 

unsettled as at the present time. The 
best of textile barometers shows only a 
scant hope for marked improvements in 
the next few months. 

A little cotton, some pure silk prints, 
imported and American linen, nylon 
fabric and regular rayons are filtering 
through and will keep on coming. But 
improvements are expected to be so 
gradual that they will come upon us 
without much realization of their hav- 
ing taken place. 


When Temperatures Rise 

Be prepared for a “sheer” summer! 
Heavy sheers, thin sheers, crepy and 
printed sheers, are all returning—slowly 
but with importance—to fabric counters. 
High twist strong yarns are being used 
to make new qualities of sheers. Fine 
rayon yarns are still scarce but a grad- 
ually increasing supply is expected to 
make enough thin fabric for city life in 
the hot summer months. 


A Newcomer 

A new permanent glazed chintz is 
making its appearance—but only in 
small quantities—under the name of 
“Chinsette.” Basically, it is a_ fine 
combed cotton of a soft, pliable hand, 
with an “Everglaze” finish. It should 
carve a niche for itself in dresses and 
furnishings because it is said to fold, 
drape and tuck with ease and grace. 


Underfoot Interest 

Carpet manufacturers are not to be 
outdone by other industries introducing 
postwar designs. Among some of the 
new (and in the minority) rug offerings 
is a trend toward carved designs. Stand- 
ard or special individual designs are 
hand-carved in the deep pile of plain 
colored chenille rugs. This gives the 
floor covering a rich, sculptured look. 

A new type of weave creates a three 
dimensional effect in another variety of 
carpeting fabric. By arranging solid 
colored heavy loop tufts at four differ- 
ent levels, an unusual textured look is 
produced by the play of light and shade 
on the pile. 


Added Features 

Promises of better finishes as soon as 
they could be produced are being ful- 
filled. Here are two, recently released 
for consumer goods: 

Definizing is a stabilizing finish which 
reduces the shrinkage of rayon fabrics 
to one per cent or less. Tests have 
shown that the finish is durable under 
old-fashioned home methods, machine 
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and commercial laundering. 
Ban-Flame, when applied to cottons, 
woolens and rayons, confines the action 
of the flame to the area contacted, pre- 
vents spreading of the flame and leaves 
the fabric free of the dangerous “‘after- 
glow.” This finish can be applied to 
loose fibers, yarns or fabrics and will 
withstand repeated dry cleanings and 
washings. On consumer goods this fin- 
ish may be one of the solutions to the 
fabric and textile fire hazard problems 
now being studied by State legislatures. 


More Shrinkage Controls 

Knit fabrics may soon be listed in 
the shrink-proof class. Much work is 
being done to further develop patents 
covering a preshrinkage process for knit 
cloth. Experiments have shown that 
knit fabrics treated by this new process 
will be shrink-proof and underwear 
made from such fabrics will be true- 
sized. “Redmanizing,” as the treatment 
will be known, promises to greatly in- 
crease the utility and satisfaction of knit 
underwear. 


Spring Tonics 

Trimmings will be a focal point of 
interest this spring. Embroidery, braid- 
ing, fine stitchings, cording, appliques, 
fancy buttons and lingerie touches will 
be spread with a lavish hand. 

Braids promise to have their hey-day 
in coats and suits but show signs of 
giving a rich look to other garments as 
well. Check the supplies available to 
you and see if you, too, can give a more 
professional look to a home sewn outfit, 
or rejuvenate last season’s garments 
with braid details worked into scrolls, 
geometric designs or simple border out- 
lining. 


Something Missing? 

Have you noticed the number of 
blankets appearing with hemmed and 
stitched edges? The reason lies in the 
continuing short supply of rayon ace- 
tate and cotton sateen binding. This 
condition is expected to continue for 
several months and may be linked close- 
ly to the current lining shortage. If a 
temporary scarcity of blankets develops, 
it may be traced to manufacturers who 
prefer to hold back blankets, awaiting 
increases in binding supplies. 


Sewing Nylon Fabrics 
Many fabric counters now have bolts 
of former parachute cloth that is being 
sold for blouses and lingerie. Though 
this nylon fabric may resemble some 
sheers on which you have sewn, remem- 
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ber it was not originally made for wear- 
ing apparel. Special handling is the 
order of the day. 

Double folded straight seams and 
hems are among the handling instruc- 
tions offered by manufacturers. Raw 
fabric ends should be placed together 
and folded over once and sewn on the 
outer edge with the foot-hemmer sew- 
ing machine attachment. Sewing nylon 
on the bias for lingerie is another good 
suggestion to follow. 


A Step Ahead 

A new and inexpensive method of 
more uniform dyeing for low grade cot- 
tons has been announced. Good light, 
wash and cracking resistance are to be 
had from this dyeing method which 
uses a combination of pigments and 
resins. 

Low cost fabrics containing irregular 
yarns can be successfully dyed the same 
depth, producing an even shade of fast 
color. The only drawback at the mo- 
ment seems to be the dearth of low cost 
cottons! 


Will Wonders Never Cease? 

Nylon fabrics are earmarked for im- 
provements by a heat treatment that 
makes them softer and more mellow 
in handle and appearance. The heat 
must be carefully applied to get the 
maximum number of advantages and to 
cause the least amount of damage to the 
nylon fibers. 

Heat-treating is expected to make 
nylon cloth more resistant to dimen- 
sional changes and to help in overcom- 
ing the fabric’s tendency to crease when 
washed. Some dyestuffs have even been 
found which give greater depth of color 
to heat-treated nylon. 


Cotton Exports Increase 

Sales of United States cotton abroad 
have been increasing steadily since late 
last summer, according to the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. In Au- 
gust exports amounted to 650,000 bales 
of 500 pounds gross, and included ship- 
ments to France, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Italy, Spain, Poland, Yugo- 
Slavia and Czechoslovakia. Since last 
November sales of cotton to the Far 
Fast have also resumed. 
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FEATURES 


like these make 


COOKERS 


The Most Remarkable Cooking 
Utensil Ever Invented 


Presld has the patented HOMEC 
Seal! ... merely bringing the handles 
together forms a perfect, pressure- 
tight seal! 


Presle has the unique Indicator 
Weight which shows and controls the 
pressure and tells exactly when to 
start counting cooking time. 


Presto has the Indicator Weight 
Snap Ring that automatically holds 
the weight in position when steam is 
released. 


Dresle has a specially designed, 
specially grooved, stainless steel 
Vent Pipe for long, efficient use. 


Preslo has a Neoprene Over- 
Pressure Plug and Anti-vacuum Valve 
which is an additional safety factor... 
and preventsloss of juices from foods. 


Presale is backed by 25 years of 
scientific research, thorough testing 
and ingenious manufacturing. 


- Dresle is manutactured by the 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Pressure and Canning Utensils. 


Copyright 1945, by 
National Pressure Cooker Company 
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YOU CAN MAKE YOUR 
CHOICE OF 
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COOKERS 


With each PRESTO COOKER, 112-page 


Recipe Book is included. A beavtifully illus- 
trated, highly colorful, interesting 112-page 
book, containing many fine recipes for the 
preparation of vegetables, meats, fowl, fish, 


COOKER and PRESTO Cooking 


QUALIFIED HOME ECONOMISTS 
Can Be Among the First to Obtain a 


Dreslo COOKER 


The tremendous demand for PrestO COOKERS far exceeds 
the immediate supply. This situation will continue for some 
time to come. However, if a PRESTO COOKER is needed for 
educational programs or professional purposes, the manu- 
facturer will be glad to expedite delivery of one PRESTO 
COOKER to qualified home economists. Refer to the coupon 
section of this magazine. Fill out the coupon in full and 
send it to: 

NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
< Canadian Factory: Wallaceburg, Ontario) 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Pressure Cookir 


>> > 


See Coupon Section 


nO nd Canning Utensils 


soups, cereals and desserts, with all of the 
information needed about the PRESTO 
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What's Going On in 





HE consensus of government and in- 

dustry is that the fat, oil and sugar 
shortages will extend well into 1947, 
Butter and margarine production are 
both lower than in corresponding peri- 
ods of last year. Even the Department 
of Agriculture’s request for more beet 
sugar acreage in 1946 will not do much 
to relieve the sugar situation. 


Our “New” Flour 


On February 6, President ‘Truman 
called on the American people to carry 
their share of the world food emergency, 
saying, “The cooperation of every man, 
woman and child, the food trades and 
industries, the transportation industry 
and others will be needed to make these 
measures effective.” 

Among the measures to be taken to 
alleviate the shortages abroad, in addi- 
tion to a nationwide food conservation 
program, are planned flour controls. 
One of these—an 80 per cent raise in 
the wheat flour extraction rate—takes 
effect March 1. 

The term “extraction” is a common 
one in the language of millers and 
bakers but is unfamiliar to most people. 
In regular milling practice, 100 pounds 
of cleaned wheat yield about 72 pounds 
of flour. This flour is called a straight 
flour. The remaining 28 pounds of the 
wheat, consisting chiefly of branny parts 
and germ, go primarily into feed for 
livestock. In order to make patent flour, 
or flour that has the most desirable bak- 
ing qualities as well as a clean creamy 
color, 4 to 8 pounds of the lower quality 
flour is removed from the straight flour. 
That leaves 64 to 68 pounds of patent 
flour—the kind of flour that good cooks 
and bakers prefer. 

Under the new order, millers will be 
required to make 80 pounds of flour 
(instead of 72 pounds) from each 100 
pounds of cleaned wheat. This means 
that those portions of flour that are re- 
moved to make fine white flour must be 
left in. In addition, about 8 pounds of 
the slightly darker parts of the wheat 
kernel must be included in the flour. 

Home economists in the Department 
of Agriculture who have sampled bread 
made from the “new” flour say that the 
color will be slightly creamier than the 
usual white bread and that the taste 
change is barely perceptible. The effect 
of the 80 per cent extraction flour on 
other baking products, including cake, 
is still unknown as this issue goes to 
press. 
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Soya-enriched Bread 

The French Ministry of Food now 
requires millers supplying large urban 
centers in France to add five grams of 
soya flour to every 100 grams of other 
flour used in a specified type of bread. 
This soya-enrichment adds more _ pro- 
tein and calcium to the French diet. 
Most of the soybeans have been im- 
ported from the United States. 


Deep Freeze Tenderizes Meat 

Recent U.S.D.A. research shows that 
the faster meat freezes the more tender- 
ness it acquires. For example, beef froz- 
en at 18 degrees F. and then thawed 
proved to be about 9 per cent more 
tender than unfrozen beef, but beef 
frozen at —114 degrees F. was about 28 
per cent more tender. The usual freez- 
ing temperatures for meat today are 0 
to —10 degrees F. 

Microscopic studies of frozen meat 
show that the tenderizing effect of freez 
ing depends on how and where ice crys- 
tals form in the meat. In slow freezing, 
large crystals form between the muscle 
fibers pushing the fibers out of shape 
but not breaking them. In fast freezing, 
at —10 degrees F. or below, smaller 
crystals form within the fibers because 
there is no time for water to be drawn 
out. In forming, the crystals break the 
fibers, thus tenderizing the meat. 


First Postwar Swiss Cheese 

On Tuesday afternoon, January 15, 
the first “wheel” of Switzerland Swiss 
Cheese, weighing 237 pounds, was un 
boxed, cut and sampled by food con- 
noisseurs at the Switzerland Cheese As- 
sociation, Merchants Refrigerating Com- 
pany, New York. An old piece of Swiss 
Cheese was also displayed for compari- 
son. The new (which was seven months 
old) was creamy and fresh-tasting; the 
old (which was five years old) was firmer 
and strong. 

Regular shipments from Switzerland 
are expected by the middle of 1946 if 
the general food situation in Europe 
permits. What cheese Switzerland has 
available for export at present is being 
used for relief purposes. This is one of 
the reasons why cheese is still rationed 
in Switzerland. ‘The present ration is 
714 ounces whole milk cheese and 15 
ounces skimmed milk cheese a month. 
Skimmed milk cheese is available only 
because much milk fats are used for 
butter production on account of the 
fat shortage in Europe. Normally Swit- 
verland produces little butter. 





The whole milk cheese which is cur 
rently being produced in Switzerland is 
“ripe” when it has reached the age of 
between five and eight months. 


Vitamin A Research 

Research studies by Henry Sherman 
and Associates at Columbia University 
under a financial grant from the Nutri- 
tion Foundation, Inc., are reported to 
show that the addition of larger 
amounts of vitamin A to the diet of rats 
increased their longevity considerably. 

Mr. Sherman’s findings would appear 
to indicate the desirability of increasing 
the National Research Council’s recom- 
mended allowances of vitamin A in the 
human diet. Translating the results of 
increased vitamin A intake from rats to 
man, one would expect a 14 per cent 
increase in male longevity if the present 
recommended amount of vitamin A 
were doubled. 


Frosted Food Center 

An Eskimo frosted food center has 
been opened in New Rochelle, New 
York. This glorified all-frozen establish- 
ment handles over 75 frozen food items, 
including fruits, fruit juices, vegetables, 
fish seafoods, frozen stews, hash, goulash 
and such pre-cooked frozen specialties 
as Southern fried chicken, roast pheas 
ant and breaded veal cutlets. 


Pectin Jelly Creams 

A modified pectin jelly with the taste, 
texture and appearance of a fine candy 
cream may provide a good substitute for 
the sugar-rich centers of chocolate 
creams—a boon to both sugar-short 
candy manufacturers and calorie-watch- 
ing candy eaters. 

The pectin, made from citrus peel, 
has been developed by chemists of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in cooperation with the National 
Confectioners Association. It is called 
“low-methoxyl pectin.” Production has 
just begun, however, and sufficient sup- 
plies will not be available for some 
time. 

Airline Menus 


Beans, cabbage and onions are not 
included in airline menus. The reason? 
Consideration for passengers who may 
have queazy stomachs. Menus in gen- 
eral are planned of easily digested and 
colorful foods with the accent on chicken 
and chops rather than hash and stews. 
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AT WHAT AGE ARE DIETS 
POOREST? 


As school children grow older, 
good eating habits tend to go 
downhill. With the onset of the 
‘teens and continuing through 
high school, diets reach a nutri- 
tional low, according to a recent 
study in nine test schools. 





habits, behavior and ability to 
learn. 


In this study, which analyzed 
the breakfasts eaten by grade 
school and high school pupils, 
comparative ratings were estab- 
lished by expert nutritionists. 
Against an ideal possible score of 
6.0 points, these were the ratings 
of the meals consumed: 


In grades 1 to 8, the average rating 





and girls, who surely need three 
square meals, there is seen a 
definite worsening of eating habits. 


As an aid to teachers who would 
like to correct such trends in nu- 
trition, General Mills, Inc. is now 
preparing a variety of educational 
materials. These are booklets, 
posters, plan books and other tools 
—all prepared under the direction 
of a committee of educators. This 
complete program will be avail- 
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thority—the poor quality of the of 942 breakfasts was........ — 


average high school diet is a fact 
. one that may very well have 
far-reaching effects on school work 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 
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Most unfortunate, here, is the 
paradoxical change in breakfast 
menus. Among adolescent boys 
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General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 









GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
... raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a doy 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS. ..or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peonut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

.. natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 





In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D concentrate 
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ANY families are finding it neces- 

sary to adjust to lowered incomes as 
work weeks are shortened and _take- 
home pay is less. Family income will 
continue to drop as fewer members of 
the family are needed by industry. 

This means that thrift may again 
enter the threshold of homes where 
wants as well as needs have been satis- 
fied by large war incomes. 

Families may have to produce more 
of the necessities of life themselves. 
Rural families and city families with 
garden space will need to continue their 
victory gardens. Homemakers will make 
clothes, curtains and slip covers as fab- 
ric becomes available. Household repairs 
will be home jobs. And homemade fun 
may regain its spot in the family circle. 


Furniture Famine 


Ihe home furnishings market is al- 
most as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
board. Material and labor shortages 
continue to give manufacturers, buyers 
and merchants the jitters. Lumber fui 
furniture is nearly as scarce as it was 
during the last months of the war. 

Consumers who have shopped around 
are getting used to being told not to 
expect delivery earlier than six to eight 
months. Some furniture and upholstery 
manufacturers consider even this date 
optimistic. 


Furniture Preferences 


Farm families in the market for new 
upholstered furniture—and there are 
many of them—have already put in 
their order for the kind of furniture 
they would like to find on the market. 
They want: 

1. Furniture that’s well-scaled to the 
average interior. Many families who 
buy in medium and lower price 
ranges find their markets limited to 
the very bulky type of upholstered 
furniture that’s too large for their 
living rooms. 

. Seats and backs shaped and slanted 
to better fit average body proportions 
. + « With some pieces made for the 
tall or short person. 

3. Furniture that’s easily cleaned. They 
suggest wooden rather than uphol- 
stered arms . . . removable cushions 

. the use of “treated” fabrics that 
clean easily. 

4. Sturdy framework and durable inner 
construction. The homemakers say 
they prefer good structural design 
rather than so much applied design. 
In other words . . . comfort, sturdi- 
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ness and ease of cleaning will count 
for more than scroll work and ele- 
gant trimmings. 

Rural consumers listed these prefer- 
ences in a survey conducted by Exten- 
sion specialists in home furnishings in 
31 states. The specialists passed the sug- 
gestions on to the National Association 
of Furniture Manufacturers and to mail 
order houses, and at the same time they 
asked the furniture manufacturers to 
stress functionally well-designed furni- 
ture in advertising and promotional 
work. 


New Automatic Home Ironer 


Homemakers buying new automatic 
home ironers will do well to know both 
the closed and opened dimensions. For 
example, one of the new ironers is 1814 
inches wide, 3614 inches high and 3414 
inches long in its closed position. 
Opened, with its top pushed back to 
form a convenient shelf 3414 inches 
long and 1214 inches wide, this ironer 
extends to the following dimensions: 
Width 4414 inches, height, 4214 inches, 
length 6414 inches. The larger dimen- 
sions of the ironer when opened are due 
to the wing shelves and door shelves 
which provide the operator places for 
completed articles without moving from 
her chair. 

A wing shelf at right end extends 15 
inches. Its width also is 15 inches. Each 
of the door shelves, located in front of 
the machine at right side of the oper- 
ator, is 12 inches long. Their width is 
1014 inches. 


Levels of Electrical Living 


Four levels of electrical living were 
illustrated last month by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation in a panel exhibit 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
The exhibit showed just what appli- 
ances builders of different priced homes 
might afford to buy and operate. 

The “thrift” unit for houses costing 
approximately $4,000 included a range, 
refrigerator, wringer-type washer, ironer, 
water heater and standard lighting fix- 
tures. Smaller equipment also within 
the cost and operation range of the 
thrift budget would be a floor model 
radio, kitchen ventilator, clock, toaster, 
vacuum cleaner, and a small heater and 
fan combination. 

The next unit, a house costing about 
$6,500 in 1940, would add to the thrift 
unit fluorescent lighting, electric dish 
washer, bathroom heater, an extra small 
radio and an extra fan. An automatic 





washing machine would be substituted 
for the wringer-type washer. 

The “ideal” class would sport a home 
freezer, an electric garbage disposal unit, 
a clothes dryer and accessories such as 
a mixer, waffle iron, heating pad and 
heating blanket. ? 

In the “de luxe” group, fluorescent 
lighting could be used widely. An air 
cooler and an air cleaning unit would 
make fans unnecessary. 

An educational film, The Dawn of 
Better Living, produced by Walt Disney 
for Westinghouse, emphasized the need 
for adequate wiring and automatic cir- 
cuit breakers to safeguard the home 
from hazards of an overloaded circuit. 


Coming Soon 


e Fits-’em-all electric cord—a flexible 
plug made in two parts fits all attach- 
ments whether the prongs are set close 
together or far apart. A slight pressure 
on the base of the plug spreads it to 
fit the prongs. Not expensive. 


e@ Prefabricated kitchen units — These 
may be bought piece-meal, including 
range, refrigerator, sinks and sink cabi- 
nets, base cabinets, wall cabinets with 
translucent doors and interior lighting. 
The sink unit may include two bowls, 
storage units below, drawers, bread box 
and board, garbage can. 


© Portable sunlamp—This convenient 
lamp comes in a nifty black and chrom- 
ium 5 x 10” case. It is ultra violet, AC 
or DC, requires sunglasses, is a good 
traveling companion. 

e Electrically heated rugs—These were 
originally designed for invalids but may 
see wide service on floors where babies 
play and for bedside mats. 


@ Soap-impregnated tissues—These con- 
venient hand-washing tissues are excel- 
lent for traveling and as an emergency 
purse item. Use once and throw away. 


e Automatic door mats — Revolving 
brushes set in a cast-aluminum doormat 
remove the dirt from the shoes as one 
walks on it. A removable pan under- 
neath catches the dirt. 


@ Phosphorescent plastic—This shine-in- 
the-dark plastic may be used for door 
numbers, door knobs, unexpected steps, 
etc. Present colors are in green, green- 
blue and bright blue. 
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Tremendous Swing to 
ELECTRIC COOKING Revealed 


Woman’s Home Companion survey 
shows more women plan to buy an Elec- 
tric Range than any other kind, 


McCati’s Macazine readers made the 
Electric Range their 2-to-1 “must have” 
choice in recent contest. 


Hovusenotp MacazineE survey indicates 
3 times as many women want Electric 
Ranges as “now have” them. 


SuccessFuL Farminc survey shows that 
twice as many REA users plan to buy 
an Electric Range in the first two post- 
war years as “now have” one. 


Country GENTLEMAN survey reveals that 
among upper two-thirds of white farm- 
ers, the Electric Range is the 2-to-1 
choice. 


NATIONAL 
ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS 
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Courtesy of Shawnee Centralized School, Lima. Ohto 


\U OOKING as Modern 
as REFRIGERATION 





"TODAY, the trend is just as unmistakabiy toward modern Tlectric 
Ranges as it was toward Electric Refrigerators twenty years ago. 

American housewives have “made up their minds” that they want—and 
will get—the advantages of modern Electric cooking: CONVENIENCE, 
CLEANLINESS, ECONOMY and SPEED (now as fast as fire, but without 
the flame.) 

Are you in a position to teach them the things they’ll want to know about 
this most up-to-date and practical method of preparing meals? Better start 
right now—to equip your Laboratory Kitchen with modern Electric Ranges! 


NEW Elechiic Cooking Course [ ...» FREE! Get your copy of this 
authoritative, comprehensive Course, prepared by highly-qualified Home 
Economists. Here’s what you get: 68-Pace TextTBooK, profusely illustrated, 
explaining the modern Electric Range, its construction and operation; 
ILLUSTRATED SuMMARIES of each chapter, easily mimeographed for pupils’ 
use. It’s all Free. Write to: 


ELECTROMASTER ® ESTATE HEATROLA 
GIBSON ®* HOTPOINT * KELVINATOR 
UNIVERSAL © WESTINGHOUSE 


ADMIRAL ° 
® .GENERAL ELECTRIC . 
NORGE ® QUALITY ® 


ASSOCIATION. «. - P Electric Range Section, Dept. P-36, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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¢ A PATTERN | 


These and dozens of other 
workable, color-conscious ideas in 


NTO A SCARF, A BLOUSE 
an 





prepared by the Rit Fashion 
Service Bureau for use in 
school clothing projects. 16 





you to help the teen-age girl 
solve her clothing problems. 


IT’S FREE TO TEACHERS 


/ 
8 SEPARATE | 
PROJECTS: | 


| 





ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES 
are guaranteed for ALL FABRICS including 
Celanese, acetate rayon, nylon, spun rayon 
and mixtures. 

INSTANT RIT 
(in the orange box) is the good old reliable 
Tint and Dye to use if you're sure the cloth 
is cotton, linen, silk or wool. 
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1. Scarfs—they’re wonderful 

2. Decorative Dickies 

3. Vestees, Jackets, and Boleros for 
that two-piece look 

4. Blouses for Beauty 

5. Peplums are Pretty 

6. Belts Can Be Important 

7. Handbags, Hats, and Gloves 
Complete the Picture 

8. Party Fixings 


~-Send for your Free Copy! -—- 


RIT Products Corporation A-3 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me a Free copy of “Highlight Your 
Costume with Color ’. 






pages of sparkling ideas to help 


More Filing Suggestions 


(Continued from page 155) 


permanently, bind them securely to- 
gether with a strip of architects’ draft- 
ing tape reaching around all three 
sides. 


So 


. Your boxes may be decorative as they 
are. If so, finish by binding all edges 
with drafting tape. This neutral col- 
ored tape, available once more, makes 
a good looking finish and protects 
the corners and edges from inevitable 
bumps. It is quickly and easily ap- 
plied, does not discolor and can be 
removed if necessary. 


_ 


. Use washable wallpaper or the newer 
ready-glued wallpaper for boxes 
which require covering. The latter 
comes in attractive designs, too, and 
is a cinch to apply: 

a) Measure paper for top, bottom, 
front and the two sides. Then cut 
out these pieces while paper is still 
dry. Handle carefully as the dry paper 
is quite brittle. 

b) Soak each piece thoroughly. Let 
drip slightly, then apply to the prop- 
er surface, immediately. Press out air 
bubbles with flat of hand. The paper 
dries almost immediately. 


. After papering file boxes, bind draft- 
ing tape around all edges. 


Sr 


~ 
~ 


3. Apply two or even three coats of 
white shellac to provide a washable 
surface and at the same time to stiffen 
the file box. This improves the ap- 
pearance, too. 


7. Each file box is wide enough to hold 
several file folders with contents noted 
on the outside of each folder. A typed 
or printed list of the enclosed folder 
titles is cemented to the front end of 
the file box. 


Many companies send out material 
which is too large for filing boxes or file 
cabinets rolled in heavy cardboard mail- 
ing tubes. You can save the strongest of 
these and keep all related material in a 
single tube. 

Number and label each tube using 
printing large enough to be read in a 
hurry. Then make an index which gives 
both the number and complete contents 
of each tube. Keep this where you can 
refer to it quickly. These mailing tubes 
may be filed flat in a shallow drawer or 
placed in numerical order between series 
of nails or pegs, placed on a stockroom 
wall, on the inside of a cupboard door 
or on a shop-made holder. 

Oversized posters which are too stiff 
for rolling may be stored very satisfac 
torily in a garment bag which, incident 
ally, need be neither mothproof not 


expensive. 
a | yw 
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F COURSE pretty clothes help to make a girl attractive. 

So do smooth features, a smart hair-do. But even these 
aids to charm quickly lose their appeal when daintiness 
fades. 

Some girls still forget that a bath only washes away past 
perspiration, and that underarms need special care to pre- 
vent risk of future odor. 

The need for this daily bath-plus-deodorant habit is ex- 
plained scientifically in our free grooming material which 
includes the new teacher’s manual “Guide for a Good 
Grooming Program” and new student leaflets. 

These busy days, thousands of Home Economics teachers 
are finding these teaching aids especially effective. And to 
these teachers, as well as their students, snowy-white Mum 
is the word for charm. Harmless to skin and fabrics, Mum is 
safe, sure and so easy to use. Creamy Mum won't dry out in 
the jar or form irritating crystals. 

Send for this free material now. Fill out and mail the special 
coupon shown on page 207, 
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But is she as sweet 


as she looks? 
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Family Life Education 
(Continued from page 149) 


ganizations in the State that have pro- 
grams contributing to better family liv- 
ing; to develop more understanding of 
the primary importance of family ex- 
perience in shaping personality and de- 
termining human values. 


Community Programs 
Since 1939, the State has given lead- 
ership and consultant help to the de- 
velopment of four community programs 


in home and family life education. ‘Two 
of these have become a permanent part 
of the local educational programs. They 
are known as the “Box Elder County 
Community Program of Education for 
Home and Family Living,” and the 
“Cedar City Community Program.” The 
movement has been an attempt to work 
democratically and cooperatively in the 
solution of community problems, par- 
ticularly as they relate to home and 
family life and community betterment. 

In searching for the most effective 
methods of studying their community 





eres a 


one... 


two... 
three... 


Cicantiness, massage... stimulation! 
Each one complements the other, but 
so few people realize it. Your hair... 
your family’s hair . . . needs this hy- 
gienic care—and regularly. See that 
you keep your scalp clean, massage it 
daily, apply a Parker Herbex Prepara- 
tion to stimulate it. 

There is a Parker Herbex Prepara- 
tion for every need—for grooming... 
for use before a permanent, after a 
permanent...asatemporary dandruff 
aid, as a general reconditioner for all 
types of abused hair. 

Ordinary preparations of high alco- 
holic content and heavy sticky prepa- 
rations which clog the pores of the 
scalp are most harmful and should be 
avoided. The Parker Herbex Prepara- 


tions—recommended and used by phy- 





sicians, nurses and professional hair- 
dressers for over 50 years—contain 
only the finest ingredients skillfully 
compounded with a minimum of alco- 
hol and with complete freedom from 
chemicals which may serve to dry the 
hair or scalp or cause any injury what- 
soever. 

Send for the FREE Parker Herbex 
Booklet that tells you all about these 
preparations and how you should use 
them. It is specific in its recommenda- 
tions—helpful for the care of the hair 
of the whole family. It is called HAIR 
HYGIENE and you will receive a copy 
promptly if you will fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today. Parker 
Herbex Preparations are on sale in 
leading drug stores. There is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining them. 
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needs, and pooling their resources to 
meet these needs, the present community 
organizations have gradually evolved. 
The general organization of the two is 
similar; and while the emphasis of both 
is upon home and family life education, 
they are as individual and different as 
the two communities are different. 

Each has been developed under the 
leadership of a local coordinator em- 
ployed by the local school district to 
give guidance to the program as a whole, 
and to assist the councils and commit 
tees created within the programs. Both 
programs function through a coordinat 
ing council, a central or executive com- 
mittee, and working committees. The 
coordinating council is the planning 
group, and is composed of representa- 
tives from all organized groups within 
the community. This group meets as 
the need arises for the community to 
discuss local problems. The central 
committee is a small group of from eight 
to ten members whose duties are to put 
into operation the plans of the co- 
ordinating council, to keep all working 
committees organized and functioning, 
to plan the agenda for the coordinating 
council meetings and to offer suggestions 
or assist in other ways at the request of 
working committees. Working commit- 
tees are set up to carry out specific plans 
or work. The following illustrates the 
type of committees at work in each pro- 
gram: adult education, health and sani- 
tation, civic arts, music arts, safety, rec- 
reation, youth, teen-age canteen, town 
calendar, studies and surveys, elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, library and 
juvenile delinquency. 

These community organizations have 
proved themselves to be a very effective 
way of putting democracy into action 
within the scope of community affairs 
to which they have been applied. 


Family Service Centers 


In certain areas during the War, thou- 
sands of families moved into Utah to 
work in the war industries. It was neces- 
sary for many of them to live in single 
rooms, trailers or auto camps, and many 
arrived without household equipment or 
furnishings. Strangers in a strange place, 
new family problems seemed to multi- 
ply over night, and old ones rapidly 
assumed new proportions. In an effort 
to help such families solve their prob- 
lems more effectively, Family Service 
Centers were developed. They were de- 
veloped in selected school districts where 
there had been a large influx of families, 


where summer home projects were a 
regular part of the homemaking pro- 
gram, where at least two experienced 
homemaking teachers could be em 
ployed during the summer months, and 
where school officials were eager to de- 
velop such a service. These centers have 
(Concluded on page 186) 


PARKER HERBEX Corp. 
29-50 Northern Boulevard 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Please send me FREE copy of HAIR HYGIENE } 
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How add lame 


TO LENTEN MEALS 


The Sealtest Food Adviser for Spring also 





includes some daring Easter and St. Patrick's Day 


menu suggestions 


Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies 


are divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation 


TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE PROGRAM, STARRING JACK HALEY. THURSDAY EVENINGS, 


MARCH, 1946 


Ordinary recipes and menus have no place in 
this interesting March-April issue of the Sealtest 
Food Adviser. All are original . . . some even dar- 
ing... every one helpful. 

For example—a featured recipe is prune pie with 
a topping of cottage cheese . . . a novel dessert as 
appealing to the eye as to the taste. 

Besides a number of intriguing menu sugges- 
tions for Lent, Easter and St. Patrick’s Day, this 
Spring Issue of the Sealtest Food Adviser contains 
some practical and helpful information for the 
housewife. 

There’s an interesting page, for example, that 
illustrates a step-by-step method of teaching 
youngsters how to make a simple recipe like 
chocolate pudding. 

There is also a sound, authoritative article by 
Dr. Dahle, of the Pennsylvania State University, 
on the many values of milk and dairy products for 


both adults and youngsters. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Every Teacher and Housewife will want a FREE copy of 
this current issue of the Sealtest Food Adviser. Just clip 
coupon from the coupon section and mail to P. H. E. or 
Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City 17, N. 


NBC NETWORK 








Family Life Education 
(Continued from page 184) 


served about a_ thousand families 
through special services, home projects, 
demonstrations, classes and individual 
counselling. Through the special serv- 
ices, the food and clothing laboratories 
with all their equipment are made avail- 
able to families under supervision. Pres- 
sure cookers and can sealers are pro- 
vided in all the food laboratories so 
families can process their winter food 
supplies. Innumerable garments are 
renovated and constructed in the cloth- 





HOMEMAKING 
' EQUIPMENT’ 


ing laboratories. They have become a 
place where family members can come 
and work together in the solution of 
their problems. 

The limitations of one article prohibit 
a more detailed description of the many 
other activities developed within Utah’s 
program. However, the ones described 
illustrate the effectiveness of four en- 
tirely different approaches. ‘There have 
always been great needs and opportuni- 
ties for adult education, but in spite of 
all that has been accomplished, only 
the surface has been scratched. We are 
now facing unprecedented opportunities 























Clothing Construction Table 
for 4 Students 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in Homemaking and Vo- 
cational Equipment. Let SHELDON 
Planning Engineers help you plan 
your Homemaking Areas and 
Vocational Departments. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
Homemaking Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking 
Rooms is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 





* SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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in the field of family life education. It 
is a great responsibility and a rich op- 
portunity for those in the field of Home 
Economics to assist adults in their search 
for the knowledge, skills and insights 
they must have if they are to provide 
the kind of family experience that will 
produce men and women able to make 
the future better for all people. 





Personality Program 


The new year brought a new oppor- 
tunity to the employees of Bickford’s, 
Inc., a chain of eating places in New 
York City. Miss Margaret Hallock, 
home economist and director of food 
research for Bickford’s, Inc., invited 
sixty girls from the organization to par- 
ticipate in a new program designed to 
emphasize the importance of personality 
development. Miss Blanche Genet, who 
was formerly associated with the Dorothy 
Gray Salons, started the series of classes 
the first week in January. Care of the 
skin, corrections of skin faults, proper 
make-up to suit the facial contour, care 
of the hair, hair styling, proper home 
care of the nails, good posture, figure 
faults and their correction, exercise and 
diet for reducing and body development, 
individual analyses and consultations 
are some of the highlights of the pro- 
gram. The classes are not lectures but 
rather very natural meetings where each 
girl has her own “dressing table set-up” 
and acts as her own self-instructor by 
doing the actual work on herself in 
class. 

Groups were limited to fifteen in a 
class in order to facilitate more individ- 
ual consideration. The sessions held so 
far have been in the mornings and after- 
noons. It is possible that evening 
groups may be arranged later to enable 
more employees to participate in the 
program. 





Rochester Thermometers 


The Rochester Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., is unable to fill any orders for 
thermometers at the present time due 
to the shortage of raw materials neces- 
sary in manufacturing them. Production 
may be resumed on their roast meat and 
candy thermometers during the third 
quarter of 1946, although this is doubt- 
ful. Therefore, please mark this on 
your September Listing Coupon, since 
no orders for future delivery will be 
accepted. 





A Library of PHE 


We have just been informed that a 
complete library of Practical HOME 
Economics, since January, 1930, is avail- 
able for sale to a high school or college 
library. For details, please write Blanche 
Stover, Editor, PracticaL HoME Eco- 
nomics, 468 4th Ave., New York 16. 
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Seems like everybody wants these 
2 FREE BOOKLETS! 


GOSH! ARE YOU SNOWING 
US UNDER/ 
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“Coffee Facts for Home Economists.” Takes 


coffee from plantation to cup. Tells how coffee is 


“Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods. 
Tested recipes selected as individual dishes or 
part of complete menu. Pantry shelf index tells bought, ground, packaged. Gives proper care of 
what can be made from canned foods on hand. , coffee-making devices. Explains role of vacuum 
Nutritional facts. Common can sizes. The most ; can in keeping coffee fresh-tasting. ‘Fells proper 
complete recipe book we've ever published. methods of making coffee, coffee drinks, and use 


of coffee as flavoring in other recipes. 


a o-—— | 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


























NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 
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We Can 


(Continued from page 156) 

2. See that jars are perfect—no nicks, no 
cracks, no sharp edges. Wash  thor- 
oughly in hot soapy water, rinse, then 
keep both jars and separate rubber 
rings in scalding water until ready to 
use. (Set rubber rings in scalding 
water before filling jars.) Jar lids 
with flowed-on sealing composition 
should have boiling water poured 
over them, then be kept scalding hot 
until set in position on jars. 


Help Yourself with Carnation | 


Prepare food to be canned according 
to rules for cold or hot pack. Fill 
clean, hot, tested containers. Add 
juice or syrup; seal or partially seal, 
depending on type of jar. 


. Arrange containers on rack sufficient- 


ly far apart to permit free circulation 
of water which must come one full 
inch over jar tops. 


5. Count processing time from the mo- 


ment the water surrounding the jars 
actively boils. Water must be kept 
actively boiling during entire process- 
ing period, additional boiling water 


It’s always ready to help you! 


Carnation Milk and cookery just go 
together, naturally. Carnation is so 
convenient—it keeps perfectly, piled 
on your shelf ready at a moment’s 
notice for any of its many uses. Here 
are a few: 


1. In smooth and rich cream sauces and 
soups. 
As a delicious whole-milk drink, when 
mixed half and half with cold water or 
fruit juices. 
For whipping to snowy-white, glistening 
peaks of richness. 


For wonderfully good, bland ice creams 
and frozen desserts. 


For serving, undiluted, with cereals, fruits, 
coffee, and tea. 

For baby’s formula—it’s homogenized 
and sterilized for easier digestion and 
safety; it’s generously fortified with vita- 
min D. 

For blending smoothly with other foods 
in baking, cooking, and a// milk-rich 
recipes. 


What a 4elp to be able to do so much 
with one good milk! 


WHEREVER MILK OR CREAM IS CALLED FOR, 
USE CARNATION, THE WORLD'S LARGEST- 
SELLING BRAND OF EVAPORATED MILK. 


Pree! Carnation’s booklet, “Growing Up With 
Milk.”’ You'll find scores of delicious, milk-rich 
recipes for toddlers, growing-ups, and grown-ups. 
Address Carnation Company, Dept. 727C, Milwau- 


kee 2, Wis., or Toronto, Ont. 


Carnation 


VITAMIN D INCREASED 


<> ’ 
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Leing added as needed to keep it at 
required height. 

. When processing is completed, lift 
jars out carefully and place on folded 
cloths (or several thicknesses of 
paper) away from any draught. With 
jars only partially sealed during can- 
ning, complete the seal promptly 
after removal from water bath. 

. When cold, wipe, label and store in 
a cool dark place. 


General Rules for 
Pressure Cooker Canning 

of Non-Acid Foods 
Prepare food as directed. Pack in 
clean, hot, tested jars, filling to with- 
in one-half inch of tops. Never pack 
too tightly. Add one teaspoon salt 
to each quart when canning vege- 
tables. Seal or partially seal. 
Have boiling water in pressure cook- 
er to a depth of approximately two 
inches—just above the rack on which 
the containers will stand. Place filled 
containers on rack, never allowing 
them to touch each other or the 
sides of the cooker. Adjust cooker 
cover and fasten securely. 
Leave petcock open for seven full 
minutes to drive out all air. A strong 
jet of steam will issue from it. 
At end of seven minutes, close pet- 
cock and bring to desired pressure. 
Count processing time only from the 
moment that pressure is attained. 

5. When processing is completed, re- 
move cooker from heat and be sure 
pressure returns to zero before open- 
ing petcock and removing cover. 
Raise the cover away from you to 
avoid scalding. Remove jars, com- 
plete seal where necessary, and cool 
as directed for Water Bath Canning. 

3. When cleaning cooker be careful not 
to immerse pressure gauge in water. 
Note: Different makes of pressure 

cookers may call for slightly differing 

procedure so follow closely any specific 
rules which come with the cooker being 
used. 
Canning Budget 
No one person can lay down absolute 
laws for others to follow blindly. How- 
ever, the canning budget suggested by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for a family of five for thirty 
weeks, embracing the unproductive 
months, will be found a good average 
rule to offer pupils as a guide. 





Amounts 
Product Times Used to Can 
Tomatoes 3 times a week 90 quarts 
Corn About once in 2 weeks 15 pints 
Peas About ence in 2 weeks 15 pints 
Green Beans About once a week 30 quarts 
Beets Occasionally 
Carrots Occasionally 6 quarts 
Greens Once a week 30 pints 
Lima Beans About once in 2 weeks 15 pints 

Total 211 jars 

Fruits 7 quarts a week Total 210 jars 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 144) 


lets offer important pointers to the next 
generation on how to be healthy, happy 
and full of pep. Young people will like 
them. So will you. 


Food Value Charts— Revised. Pre- 
pared by the Philadelphia Child Health 
Society, 311 South Juniper St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., with the cooperation of 






Director of. Kellogg's 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


O YOU ever look through old cook 

books and wonder how people under- 
stood the recipes—and if they could be 
sure of success at each baking? 

My grandmother’s receipt book, written 
in faded ink, is a treasured possession, but 
our so-called “family” recipes have been 
translated into terms and measures used 
today. Butter “the size of an egg” is 
changed to 2 or 3 level tablespoonfuls, de- 
pending on the amount needed for a good 
result. The teacup of flour now reads, “1 
cup flour, sifted,” and the cup used is a 
standard measuring cup. 


KELLOGG RECIPES ARE MODERN 


My first project for the Kellogg Company 
was to modernize the recipe for All-Bran 
Muffins. Yes, at that time, it was in the 
old tradition! It’s lucky I like muffins. 
Hundreds of batches have been made in 
the Kellogg kitchen with all brands of 
flour and baking powder, with the many 
different types of shortening, and with 
sugar and syrup (short and long sweeten- 
ing as these are called in the South). 


MOLASSES ALL-BRAN MUFFINS 


2 cups Kellogg’s 1 egg 
All-Bran 1 cup sifted flour 
14 cup molasses’ 1 teaspoon soda 
11% cups milk 14 teaspoon salt 


Add ALL-BRAN to molasses and milk; 
let soak for 15 minutes. Beat egg; 
add to first mixture. Sift flour, soda, 
and salt together; combine with 
ALL-BRAN mixture. Fill greased muf- 
fin pans two-thirds full. Bake in 
moderately hot oven (400°F) about 
20 minutes. Makes 15 muffins. 
Send for our other sugar saving recipes. 
See coupon section, page 205 
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BY oer tie KELLoGe® 


RECEIPTS AND RECIPES 


nutritionists in Philadelphia and of the 
Division of Nutrition, Bureau of Ma- 
ternal and Child Health, Pennsylvania 
Department of Health. Set of 12 charts 
—50 cents. 

To make the charts as reliable as pos- 
sible in interpreting the latest data on 
food values, revision was delayed until 
the release in December, 1945, of the 
Tables of Food Composition in terms 
of Eleven Nutrients. These tables were 
prepared by the Bureau of Human Nu- 





A 


A standardized recipe for All-Bran Muffins 
was printed on the carton in 1925. Changes 
have been made, when necessary, to take 
care of a temporary situation. 


USE RECIPE BELOW 
IN COOKING CLASSES 


This recipe was developed to meet the 
sugar and fat shortage. It gives a light, 
tender muffin, yet it requires neither sugar 
nor shortening. This makes it an excellent 
recipe for classroom use. 


NUTRITION NOTE 


As you may know, Kellogg’s All-Bran 
is made from the vital outer layers of finest 
wheat and it contains a concentration of 
the protective elements found in the whole 
grain. This makes All-Bran muffins espe- 
cially rich in iron. 


Mary I. Barber, pirector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Keligys 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES «+ 
ALL-BRAN - 


40% BRAN FLAKES 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 





trition and Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the National Research 
Council. 

At the request of many nutritionists, 
physicians and public health nurses 
working in maternal and child health 
centers, a chart indicating VITAMIN C 
IN FRUIT JUICES has been substi- 
tuted for one in the previous set on 
vitamin B, in cereals. To compensate 
for the omission of the latter, many 
cereal products have been listed on the 
back of the chart VITAMIN B, IN 
FOODS. 

The charts continue to emphasize 
foods relatively low in cost and com- 
monly available in most parts of the 
country. Simplicity of presentation on 
the face of the chart has been the chief 
objective. 

To make the set as useful as possible 
for teaching purposes by many groups, 
the pertinent data relative to the graphs 
are listed on the back of each chart. 
Additional foods about which questions 
are most frequently asked in connection 
with various dietary essentials are also 
listed. 

The Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances, revised in August, 1945, by the 
National Research Council, are recorded 
on the back of each chart to aid in 
working out the contributions different 
foods make to adequate diets for in- 
dividuals of any age. 





Who Gets the Credit? 


Answers to question, “What influences 
make the greatest impression on the 
high school student mind?” were re- 
cently answered by high school students 
in a poll sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 

This poll showed that 101,548  stu- 
dents in 1,555 representative high 
schools rate the home as the major influ- 
ence on the developing minds of youth. 
Fight other influences share in influenc- 
ing these young people’s thinking. They 
are, in order, magazines and newspapers, 
17 per cent; close friends (“the gang’), 
11.5 per cent; radio, 10.5 per cent; com- 
munity or student opinion, 6 per cent; 
school teachers, 5 per cent; church, 5 
per cent; movies, 3 per cent; school 
books, 1 per cent. The family rated 38 
per cent; “don’t know” accounted for 
the other 3 per cent. 

Mr. Robinson, publisher of Scholastic 
Magazines, calls attention to two high- 
lights of the poll. First, that the influ- 
ences under direct parent or teacher 
supervision — home, classroom school 
groups and text books—total 50 per cent 
of the vote. Second, that the votes for 
three modern media of communication 
add up to 30.5 per cent. 
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ALL THE ESSENTIAL NUTRIENTS 


every nutrient known to be essential: protein 


In the many instances when supplementary 
feedings are called for—as in impaired or 
finicky appetite, during illness and convales- 
cence, and frequently during the growth 
period—Ovaltine may well be the auxiliary 
food of choice. This palatable and easily 
digested food drink, relished by young and 
old alike, provides appreciable amounts of 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


During the Growth Years 


Children enjoy Ovaltine, and 
drink it with relish, both as a 
mealtime beverage and with be- 
tween-meal snacks. Its wealth 
of balanced nutrients makes 
Ovaltine a valuable aid in 
satisfying the higher caloric 
and nutrient needs of growth 





During Pregnancy and Lactation 
Ovaltine provides the very nutri- 
ents needed in greater amounts 
during pregnancy and lactation— 
biologically adequate protein, 
minerals, vitamins, and caloric foo 

energy. Its low curd tension makes 
for rapid gastric emptying, an im- 
portant factor during this period. 


of high quality, quickly utilized food energy, 
fat rich in the important unsaturated fatty 
acids, a// the vitamins known to be needed, 
and minerals. Added to the diet as mealtime 


beverage or for between-meal feedings, Oval- 


tine proves an excellent aid in the aim toward 


nutritional improvement and rehabilitation. 


For Finicky Eaters 


The delightful taste of Oval- 
tine usually appeals to every- 
one, even to those with poor 
appetite for other foods. Oval- 
tine is widely used to round 
out the diet, to provide those 
essential nutrients deficient in 
the unbalanced dietary 





Three daily servings of Ovaltine, each made of 


Y2 oz. of Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


CALORIES . ‘ yas 669 
PROTEIN . 32.1 Gm. 
i ee : 31.5 Gm. 
CARBOHYDRATE 64.8 Gm. 
CALCIUM 1.12 Gm. 
PHOSPHORUS 0.939 Gm. 
ne ; 12.0 mg. 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 


VITAMIN A 
VITAMIN By 
RIBOFLAVIN 
NIACIN 
VITAMIN C 
VITAMIN D 
COPPER 
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Following Iliness 
By providing a wealth of all the 
essential nutrfents, Ovaltine 
aids in shortening the conva 
lescent period following acute 
infectious diseases. Three 
glassfuls daily markedly aug 
ment the intake of the nutrients 
required for this purpose 
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A Course on 
WORSTEDS 





or your Textile classes 
an authoritative text, pro- 
fusely illustrated, treating 
production, use and care of 
worsted yarns and fabrics. 
Also large (22” x 34”) Wall 
Chart for classroom use. 
This material describes and 
pictures each step in pro- 
duction from raw wool to 
finished fabrics; explains 
difference between wool 
and worsted; shows kinds 
of fabric. If you have not 
already had this material 
send for it, using coupon 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Arlin q ton 24 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Newfoundland Nutrition 
(Continued from page 152) 


standards, and we feel it will supply 
some of the much needed nutrients. 
“We have triply fortified margarine,” 
he continued, “which is in) common 
consumption all over the island and we 
are planning to find some common ve- 
hicle for the distribution of othe: 
needed nutrients. The advantage of 
this type of approach is that, first of 
all, the cost is not beyond the con- 
sumer’s reach. The cost can be = ab- 
the ordinary 
trade, without increase in cost to the 
Secondly, 


sorbed by processors ol 
person consuming the food. 
these common foods go everywhere auto 
matically and present no distribution 
problem, and we feel that if we can 
lick the scientific side, we can locate a 
simple channel to reach every person 
on the island. Everyone will automatic- 
ally get needed nutrients in foods which 
they are ordinarily using.” 


Estimate of Results 

In reply to the query as to whether 
any indication was available as to im- 
provement in the health of the people, 
due to fortification of foods such as 
flour and margarine, Dr. McGrath stated 
that they had only an indirect indica- 
tion at this time. The people, he said. 
have been eating enriched flour for less 
than two years and there have been no 
recorded cases of beri-beri since that 
time—although he does not offer this as 
evidence. Also, over a period of five 
or six years, the death rate from tuber- 
culosis declined from 200 to 150, a sufh- 
cient difference to show a trend on 
which they can rely. 

At the end of another year, Dr. Mc- 
Grath indicated that it should be pos- 
sible to get accurate figures on nutri- 
tional improvements. “It may be pos- 
sible,” he said, “that clinical evidence 
can be procured at that time, since it 
will be comparatively easy to go over 
the same groups which were examined 
in 1944, probably securing 60-70 per 
cent of the individuals who were ex- 
amined in 1944. Thus it should be easy 
to demonstrate whether the blood con- 
dition has changed, if it has. Such a 
change would be a definite indication.” 


Similar Deficiencies in New York 

Indicating that the nutritional condi- 
tions found in Newfoundland were not 
unique, Dr. Norman Jolliffe said that 
they closely resembled findings in cer- 
tain population groups in this country 
and certain economic groups in New 
York City. “In the Nutrition Clinic in 
New York City,” he said, “where we 
have selected groups coming to us, we 
find exactly the same order of pre- 
valence as was found in Newfoundland: 
namely vitamin A deficiency at the top 


of the list, followed by riboflavin and 
ascorbic acid. The less frequent chron- 
ically manifest deficiency disease in the 
clinic is that of thiamine. This was also 
found in Newfoundland. The next less 
frequent was vitamin D deficiency, prac- 
tically non-existent in New York City 
and also in Newfoundland.” 

Furthermore, Dr. Joliffe reported, the 
malnourished were divided into the 
same four groups in Newfoundland as 
is the case in New York City, namely;— 

1) Those whose financial income is 
insufficient to buy the foods needed 

2) Families suffering from poor selec- 
tion of food on the part of the person 
planning the meals 

3) Persons who had not learned to 
eat foods essential to good nutrition 

1) Individuals suffering from  physio- 
logical intolerances or inability to as- 
similate certain essential elements from 
the foods eaten. 

The concluding remarks made by the 
Chairman, Dr. Boudreau, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Labor party of 
Great Britain had included the subject 
of nutrition as part of their political 
platform. The importance of nutrition 
had been called to the attention of the 
British people when, after the first three 
years of war, Britain had the lowest 

(Concluded on page 194) 
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Edith Bell 
with her brother— 
sturdy bread-’n- 
Nucoa youngsters! 











EDITH BELL’S WHOLESOME, VITAL 
GOOD LOOKS DO CREDIT TO HER 
MOTHER’S HOME ECONOMY 


Eoers BELL and her brother grew up enjoying Nucoa, 
on their bread and in fine Southern cooking. 

Mrs. Bell’s enthusiasm for Nucoa began over 
twelve years ago—through using it in cooking. She 
found that Nucoa gave her cakes, fried chicken, 
casserole dishes, and sauces the flavorful richness 
only a spread for bread can give—yet she could 
use Nucoa generously without strain on her budget. 

One day she put Nucoa on the table. The family 
said “Let’s always have Nucoa.” So they did. Mrs. 
Bell says, “We wouldn't trust any other spread now 
to have always the sweet, fresh flavor Nucoa has.” 

The Bells are typical of millions of families who 
discovered Nucoa’s goodness long before the war. 
Dependability ... of fresh flavor, appetizing tex- 
ture, nutritive value... has made Nucoa America’s 
largest-selling margarine, approved by nutritionists 
as an alternate for butter.’ For, while Nucoa’s chief 
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Edith at sixteen radiates charm... 
vitality. (Brother is away—in the 
Merchant Marine.) 


ingredients— pure vegetable oils churned with fresh 
pasteurized skim milk—are natural products of Ameri 
can farms, the making of Nucoa is laboratory 

controlled.” And Nucoa is freshly made the year 


round. There is no “storage” Nucoa. 


15,000 U.S.P. Units of Vitamin A 
guaranteed in every pound 

Nucoa, the first margarine with added Vitamin A, in 
creased fortification to 15,000 units (6,000 above the 
minimum of the government “standard” )* when re 
search, under the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
indicated this may be the approximate average of the 
widely varying Vitamin A values of butter.' Thus, 
Nucoa, in which this is not an average, but the 
guaranteed minimum value of cach pound, can be 
counted on as a truly fine source of Vitamin A. 

Try Nucoa in your own home. Familiarity with 
Nucoa’s “melt-in-your-mouth” goodness will give you 
confidence in recommending Nucoa in menus pro 
moting good nutrition without high cost. 
1 “Journal of the American Medical Assn.,” Sept. 16, 1944, p. 168 
2102 tests daily —54 on the oil atone. 
3 Federal Register, June 7, 1941, p. 2762. 


4 Release, July 2, 1945, Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A 
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McDOWELL SCHOOL 
Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping, Sketching, Fashion IIlustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 W. 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








“Variety in Food 


with the 


FOLEY FOOD MILL” 


is ready for 


HOME ECONOMISTS 


It’s a selection of newest recipes for soups, 
main course dishes, 
vegetables, salads, 
breads, desserts . . . 
all made with the 
Foley Food Mill, a 
food- and time-sav- 
ing utensil, essential 
for family foods. 


Price $1.50 


THE FOLEY FOOD MILL mashes potatoes— 
strains tomatoes for soups, aspic, sauces— 
makes apple sauce (no coring or peeling) — 
strains all cooked vegetables—crushes cooked 
fruits—grates cheese, nuts, crackers—strains 
baby foods. 
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. s j 
= FOLEY MFG. CO., 112-3 2nd St. N. E., a. 4 
® Minneapolis 13, Minn. - | 
. 

= Send 1946 Issue of ‘‘Variety In Food With : 

= The Foley Food Mill’’ (additional copies 10c s 

s each. 4 
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Newfoundland Nutrition 
(Continued from page 152) 


death rate in her history. Since nutri- 
tion was the only improvement, the 
change was attributed to nutrition. “But 
all of the people must get behind the 
nutrition movement,” Dr. Boudreau ad- 
monished, “particularly the industries 
providing the public food supply.” End- 
ing on a higher note of enthusiasm, Dr. 
Boudreau reminded the group that nu- 
trition had advanced more than any 
other science in the past 25 years—even 
more than physics! 





Tips From a Teen-Ager 


Dishwashing and its accompanying 
chores can be cut to save 49 miles of 
walking, 8 tons of lifting and 75 hours 
during a year’s time by rearranging 
kitchen working centers and adding 
labor-saving equipment. That is the dis- 
covery of Virginia Evans, teen-age 4-H 
club girl, from Greene, N. Y. 

“Since it was my job to wash and wipe 
the dishes at home, I thought I might 
just as well try to find the best method 
of doing it to save myself a lot of time 
and work,” says Virginia. “I wrote 
down every single step of the job while 
I was doing it. When I got through I 
figured I was lifting 33 tons of dishes 
and traveling about 61 miles every year. 
It took about 54 minutes of my time 
every day or about 11 days a year. 

“T figured I could save 49 miles, 8 
tons of lifting and a total of 75 hours 
per year by using better methods,” con- 
tinues the 13-year-old 4-H girl. “For 
instance a big sink with plenty of drain- 
board space on both sides makes wiping 
dishes easier. Having the sink close to 
the cupboard saves lots of extra steps. 
Other time and work savers are running 
water, a hot water tank, and an electric 
dishwasher.” 

For better methods of washing and 
wiping dishes, Virginia was named win- 
ner of an inter-county contest sponsored 
by the New York State Electric and Gas 
Corporation as part of the 1945 Na- 
tional Better Farm—and Home Meth- 
ods Electric Contest. She received a $25 
victory bond and was honored at a 
luncheon. 

A member of the Genegantslet Work- 
ers 4-H Club, Virginia enrolled in 4-H 
work at the age of seven and has since 
completed 15 projects in gardening, 
clothing, first aid, and livestock. She 
has exhibited the results of her projects 
at the Afton and Noryich fairs, Greene 
Community Picnic and sectional style 
revue, winning 78 ribbons. 

Gwen H. Haws 


Assistant Editor 
College of Home Economics, Cornell University 








A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 
100 Swatches Grouped and Labeled 











GooD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric iden- 
tification much more easily. 


We found such a widespread demand for 
these swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this time getting our illustrative 
material ready for you. You will find— 


The SWATCHES are larger this year, 4x6 instead 
of 3x5. 


The SWATCHES are all neatly pinked on ail 
four sides. 


The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 
rate 4x6 card. 


The SWATCHES are labeled by name, width, 
weave, price, use. 


The SWATCHES are packed in a new, stronger 
box for permanent filing. 


The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 
separate groups. 

The SWATCHES are muck more carefully se- 
lected, with the newest fabrics on the market 
represented. The selection now includes 34 
cottons, 40 rayons, 12 wools, 10 pure dye 
silks, and 18 linens. 


Order direct 


Send For Our Catalogue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Wocdland Kansas City, Mo. 








HOLD YOUR BONDS 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION = For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 

Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive SUMMER and FALL Courses. 
Professional thods for begi Ss or ad xd students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now, Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Textile Design, Display. Regents Credits. 
Day & Eve. Free lacement Send for Cir. 2° 
TRAPHAGEN. 1680 Broadway (52nd Street) N. Y. 19 
FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 

Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
THE NAVEL ORANGE 


1. The navel orange is grown to perfection on/y in the 
sheltered valleys of California and Arizona. For only here does 
nature provide the right combination of fertile soil, sunny 
days and cool nights these finer oranges need. 


2. More vitamins per glass! Six-year independent tests 
prove that California navel oranges give you more vitamin 
C, more vitamin A, more calcium per glass; plus valuable 
amounts of other needed minerals and B vitamins. 


3. Richer flavor! There's a special richness about Califor- 
nia navels that makes them favorites for juice and eating. No 
other orange can match its true orange flavor. 


4, Brighter color! The deep - golden skin of a California 
navel is one of its distinguishing features. The juice and meat, 
too, seem to reflect the bright sunshine that nurtures these 
finer oranges. 


5. No seeds! Navels are the only truly seedless oranges. 
They were discovered as a “sport” on a Brazilian orange tree 
years ago and have been propagated by budding or grafting 
ever since. 


6. Easy to peel, slice and section! California navels are 
quickly and easily peeled by hand. The segments separate 
perfectly for delicious salads and tempting fruit cups. They 
are the only winter oranges that are easy to use in every way. 


Sunkist 


catirornia Vavel oraNGES 


BEST FOR JUICE -and Svew use! 
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A New Approach to Nutrition 


GOOD FOOD 
and NUTRITION 


For Young People and 
Their Families 


By Edna P. Amidon 
Dorothy E, Bradbury 
Vivian V. Drenckhahn 


This book attempts to explain the 
application of the principles of nutri- 
tion to everyday life. Teachers will 
find GOOD FOOD AND NUTRI- 


LION ideal for classroom use. 


Presents— factors which make for 
good nutrition. 

how to adapt princi- 
ples to individual food 
problems as well as 
those common to 
groups of people. 


Shows— 


It discusses food as not only a per- 
sonal, but also an economic and social 
problem which must be studied from 
both the personal and group view- 
points and solved by the individual 
as a member of the community and 
the nation. 

323 Pages $1.96 

Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











The World's Best 
Cocoa At Less ThanA 
Penny Per Cup 


C.J 
Van Houten 


Invented Cocoa In 1828 
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Tell It To 
the Community 
(Continued from page 153) 


* Making Wise Choices of foods from 
products available in the stores. 

* Making Wise Use of Food Equiva- 
lents in selecting food for its nutri- 
tive value. 

* Planning Meals to meet the needs of 
all members of the family. 

* Serving foods in Amounts necessary 
for the Age, Size and Activities of 
the individual members of the fam- 
ily. 

* Preparing food by Methods which 
retain greatest nutritive value of 
food. 

* Handling and Storing of foods to 
conserve food values. 

* Selecting and Preparing of food to 
combat illness. 

* Choosing from seven basic food 
groups when selecting Food from 
Menus. 

It was noticed that many stopping to 
look at the exhibit passed quickly over 
the statements with which they were 
already familiar and took particular 
interest in the things they did not 
know. When the exhibit was set up 
later in another place where space per- 
mitted, the circles nearest the  back- 
ground were raised somewhat on steps, 
making all easy to read at a distance. 





Business-Like Operation 

Many homemaking departments are 
run like charity institutions, asking for 
handouts as the need arises. This would 
be an amusing situation if it were not 
so deplorable. How can a teacher teach 
home management when she is not even 
allowed to operate the homemaking de- 
partment on a sound, business-like basis? 
Often the situation results from lack of 
understanding on the part of the school 
superintendent and the Board of Edu- 
cation. Sometimes it is the teacher's 
failure to show the need for a home- 
making department budget. 

When the homemaking department 
operates on a budget, pupils have the 
educational advantage of seeing a 
budget plan in action—a practical way 
to teach money management, the use of 
simple account sheets, the value of 
planned spending, the use of records in 
checking expenditures. Now is the time 
to prepare tentative budgets for the 
1946-47 school year. 


* Membership in the home economics 
section of the American Vocational As- 
sociation has reached a high of 4,878. 
Illinois leads with almost 600 members. 
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Positions Open 





AMERICAN HOSPITAL BUREAU 
(Agency) 

1825 Empire State Building, New York City 
Charlotte M. Powell, R.N., Director 
Placing—Administrative, Assistant, Therapeutic, 
and Teaching Dietitians in Hospitals, Schools 
and Colleges, Industry and Research. Our 

Service is nation-wide. 





BROWN’S MEDICAL BUREAU 
(Agency) 
Gladys Brown, Director 
7 East 42nd St., near 5th Ave. 
New York City 


We place with Colleges, Schools, Hospitals, and 
Industry: dietitians, nutritionists, doctors, nurses, 
housemothers, etc. 





CHIEF DIETITIAN: Fully approved 175-bed 
hospital in Piedmont, North Carolina; full main- 
tenance and good salary; teaching ability; two 
assistants. Address Louise Harkey, R.N., Super- 
intendent, Cabarrus County Hospital, Concord, 
North Carolina. 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


(a) Dietitian for student health department of 
university; duties consist of responsibility for 
selection, preparation and serving of all foods and 
collaborating with physicians in establishing and 
providing therapeutic diets, instructing patients in 
out-patient clinic; competent administrator re- 
quired. (b) Chief dietitian and, also, assistant 
dietitian; former is for someone to succeed die- 
titian who has held position for more than twenty- 
five years; dietary department well known for its 
high standards; liberal salary plus complete main- 
tenance including apartment; capital of western 
state. (c) Dietitian; supervisory position in dor- 
mitory kitchen of co-educational college; Middle 
West. (d) Dietitian to take complete charge of 
department in summer camp; duties consist of 
food buying, supervising of cooking and dining 
rooms; summer resort in eastern New York. (e) 
Two assistant dietitians; young women’s college; 
both positions involve considerable supervising; 
approximately 280 meals served three times daily; 
opportunity for continuing studies; East.  (f) 
Therapeutic dietitian; would be responsible for 
teaching of student nurses, both theoretical and 
practical, for arthritic and diabetic clinics, one 
morning each week, for the preparation of infant 
formulae using aseptic technique; will have two 
assistants; large teaching hospital; East. 

(In requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments, please mention the key letters and 
the month of publication.) 








THE NEW YORK MEDICAL EXCHANGE 
(Agency) 
489 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Patricia Edgerly, Director 

Hospitals from all over the country are calling 
upon us for dietitians. Register with us now 
and we will send you a list of openings. We 
charge no registration fee. 








PERIOD FURNITURE 
CHARTS 


by Hazel T. Craig 
Complete data on English, French 
and American Period furniture. 
illustrated with pen and ink draw- 
ings. 
Each chart 17” by 11” folded. 
Single copies 50 cents. 
Ten copies or more, 
25 cents each. 


Lakeside Publishing Co. ; 
468 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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MUSHROOMS NUTRITIOUS! 
MUSHROOMS DELICIOUS! 


It’s a fact! Canned mushrooms add nutritive 
value as well as that famous flavor to meals 
’round the clock. For further facts about culti- 

vated mushrooms—grown scientifically in spe- 
cially constructed hot houses—send for a copy 
of the new mushroom booklet. Clip the cou- 
pon on this page. The booklet also contains 
new, tested recipes for serving “the little vege- 
table with the big flavor,” including the recipe 
given below. 


2 TABLESPOONS BUTTER 


In a frying pan, melt OR MARGARINE 
7 1 4-0Z. CAN (2/3 CUP) 
Drain and add BUTTON MUSHROOMS 


Sauté until lightly browned. About 5 minutes 

Add 1/3 CUP MUSHROOM LIQUID 
DASH OF PEPPER 

Heat thoroughly. 

Foast until golden 3 SLICES WHITE BREAD 

Spread with 1 TABLESPOON BUTTER 


Cut toast in quarters. Serve mushrooms on a slice of 
toast, garnished with toast points, lemon wedges, and 


watercress or parsley. Serves 2. 


This seal on the can guarantees finest quality and purity 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE ACHED 
MUSH ROOMS 


OF AMERICA, INC. CERTIFIED 


521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Good illustrative commercial 
teaching material is valued in 


Home Economies classes 


To supplement what is 
available, and to supply 
what is not available, 


in textbooks. 


(See backs of other coupon pages for 


the other reasons.) 











Audio-Visual Aids 


(Continued from page 154) 
N. Y. 16-mm. sound, technicolor animation. Service charge 


50 cents. ‘The basic seven foods essential to good nutrition 
‘and the importance of each are pictured through an average 


American family. Flashbacks into earlier times show the 
scourges of improper diet. Entertaining as well as educational. 


V-Men—Westinghouse Electric Corp., Visual Education Se« 
tion, Mansfield, Ohio. 16- and 35-mm. sound film. Runs 17 
minutes. Free upon request. An educational film beginning 
with the nutritional significance of essential vitamins, com 
paring “old-fashioned” with “protective” cooking methods 
and showing laboratory procedures used in testing foods and 
the results. 


Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow—H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 57, Pittsburgh, Pa. Free, except for trans 
portation costs. 16-mm. prints mounted on a single reel. 
Story of the discovery of scientific ways to preserve food. 


You Can, Too! —Distributed by Ball Brothers Company, 
Muncie, Indiana. Order from Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefelle 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 16-mm. 30 minute sound motion 
picture. Free except for transportation charge. This film 
demonstrates several methods of canning, types of jars and 
covers, some causes of spoilage. Good for classroom use. 


Home and Family Living 


The Dawn of Better Living—Produced by Walt Disney for 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. Techni 
color sound film. Runs 16 minutes. Animated cartoons otf 
electrical appliances portray the part electricity will play in 
the home of tomorrow. The story begins with scenes of early 
log cabins and follows through to modern complete electrical 
efficiency. 


Happily Ever After—Distributed by the Household Finance 
Corp., 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. Two-rec! 
16-mm. sound motion picture. Available for loan. In this 
educational film for the young homemaker, the bride learns 
how to organize her housekeeping and her budget so that 
homemaking becomes a pleasure. 


Hometown, U. S, A.—Produced by Bell and Howell Com- 
pany, 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. Black and white 
16-mm. Runs 20 minutes. Rents for $3.00, sells for $75.00. 
Color rents for $5.00, sells for $150.00. A documentary film 
depicting everyday life in a typical American town. Appro 
priate for all age groups for discussion on human problems. 


Bill Howard, R. F. D. — Distributed by General Electric 
Company, Rural Electrification Section, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
16- and 35-mm. talking film. A professionally filmed produc- 
tion portraying all the electrical appliances which an averagt 


‘farm family might be able to afford the first five years afte: 
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connection to a high line. 


Light for the Farm—Distributed by General Electric Com- 
pany, Rural Electrification Section, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
35-mm. talking slide film. Runs 25 minutes. A turntable oper- 
ating at the speed of 33-1/3 rpm is required to use the 16-inch 
record in conjunction with the slides. Shows the many wavs 
the farm can be economically and adequately lighted. 


Live at Home—Motion Picture Service, Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S$. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
16-mm. sound film. Runs 10 minutes. A Walt Disney colored 
animation designed to encourage farmers to grow more food 
stuffs. 


Managing the Family Income — Distributed by Household 
Finance Corp., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. Two 
(Continued on page 200) 
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THE Short Couse IN RAYON 


) Complete, Organized Material 
e for one lesson or a series of lessons 


This course is especially 1. A BACKGROUND IN RAYON 
plonned for Home 2. HOW TO BUY RAYON 

3. HOW TO CARE FOR RAYON 
4. HOW TO SEW WITH RAYON 


Economics Classes and 
includes up-to-date 
information on these 


subjects: 3d. HOW TO PLAN YOUR WARDROBE 


Here’s the helpful material included... 


Teaching Outlines to motivate student activity and en- 
courage free discussion. 


Practical Reference Material in simplified, highly read- 
able form. Each topic covered in a separate leaf- 
let. Available in quantity for students. 


Supplementary Student’s Work Sheets for purposeful 
student activity. Interesting objective questions. 
Available in quantity. 


TO ORDER, USE COUPON IN THIS ISSUE 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A PREPARE FOR GREATER- 
THAN-EVER OPPORTUNITIES 
. IN THE FASHION WORLD 


Choose the carcer that offers stimulating work and top salary 
and choose the school that assures you of the finest, most 
modern fashion training. Under the personal direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Foremost Fashion 
Instructor and Style Authority. Individual analysis and plan- 
ning of your studies to fit you for your proper place in this 
all-important profession. Fashion Design—Design for Stage 
and Screen—Styling—Buying—Merchandising—Pattern Draft- 
ing, Cutting—Draping—Fashion Illustration. If you cannot 
come to New York prepare for a Fashion Career through in- 
teresting study at home. Request BOOK 23 “Career Courses.” 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW!=—=—=—=> 


axiire)inercelelsyil) 


The School of Famous Graduates 
812 Fifth Ave. (62nd) + New York 21, N.Y. 


MARCH, 


1946 
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350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 as 
Please send me: [] “Short Course” in Rayon. [) Students’ Leaflets. 
-- Check number desired. 


——Background material on rayon ——Wardrobe ‘pltiitage™. 
——Buying rayon ——Student work sheets 
~—Care of rayon ——Sewing with rayon 
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' See advertisement opposite. 3/46 P.HE. 19 
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TAMPAX Incorporated ‘PHES-36-B 
~ 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Please send the free material checked. =_- SS 


BS CJ) Tampax manual for teachers “How \ 
-. Times Have Changed.” () Samples \ 
» of Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super »\ 


- absorbencies. Also send..... copies of 
the booklet for students “Coming of 
". Age.” See page 144. 
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H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. PHE-f, Pittsburgh 30, 

THE STORY OF FOOD PRESERVATION — ape ‘brilliantly f 

/ illustrated saga of man’s: search for a perfect method of preserving 
food. Traces food history from cave culture to modern canning. 

FREE to teachers, students, study club groups, See page 189. 


Number of classroom copies needed .......-....:-cs cece eeeeeeees ar 


This offer good only in U.S.A. 
fl acer a 3/46 P.H.E, 121 


Home Economics Department P346 
Cereal institute, Inc. 

135 South LaSalle Street 

Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me a Cereal Ager gop’ Unit for Home 


Economics classes, consisting of a 72-page Teacher's 
CER Source Book on Cereal Is, Wall Chart 22” x 35’, r¢ 

Students’ Notebook Folders, and new official U.S 
Government Meal Pattern Chart 20” x 254". 


TEACHING Seams 
i) N T ‘~ Title. “ott -< 
Address.......... sad : ‘ : 
City Zone State 
3/46 P.H.E, 97 
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E, |. du PONT de NEMOURS G CO., (INC.) 

Rayon Division, Empire State Bidg., New York 1, N. Y. 

3 Educational Aids on Rayon Please send me free items checked: 
' Wall Chart—‘How du Pont Rayon Is Made” [] Teacher’s book— 
rd “What You Should Know About Rayon” [] Student booklete— 
“Rayon Today” {) “Facts About Fabrics’ (] Information about 
; motion sound pictures “Fashion’s Favorite” (] “Facts About Fabrics (] 

See page 143 of this issue. 
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Courses.” See advertisement directly opposite 


i} Please send me Book with full information on your “Fashion Career 
“~~ Resident School Book 23 C] Home Study School Book 23H (1 
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Good illustrative commercial 
teaching material is valued in 


Home Economies classes 


To present different 


points of view. 


(See backs of other coupon pages for 


the other reasons.) 











Audio-Visual Aids 


(Continued from page 198) 
reel 16-mm. sound motion picture. Available for loan. This 
is an interesting and timely lesson on how to budget the 
income so as to include funds for recreation, entertainment 
and emergencies. 


Recipe for Saving on Food Costs—Distributed by Na- 
tional Motion Pictures Co., Mooresville, Indiana. One-reel 
sound motion picture. Available for loan. An interesting 
portrayal showing not only how to get the most value from 
the food budget money, but also giving some timely lessons 
on nutrition facts. 


See for Yourself—National Better Light Better Sight Bu- 
reau, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Sound-slide 
production, consisting of 105 frames. Runs 15 minutes. Points 
out the common faults of today’s home lighting and suggests 
remedies within the means of all. Good for presentation before 
community groups. 


The Story of D.D.T. — British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 16-mm. sound film. 
Runs 23 minutes. May be rented for $1.00. Depicts the dis- 
covery of D.D.T. by a German scientist 70 years ago, the labor- 
atory tests made on animals and human beings and its effective 
use during World War II. Suitable for junior and _ senior 
high assemblies. 


Where Your Money Goes —Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. One-reel 16-mm. sound 
motion picture. Rental $1.50; cost, $30. Puppets are used to 
illustrate the follies of expensive buying habits and increased 
living costs. Explains how wartime restrictions have helped 
to keep down these costs. 


Wiring the Farm—General Electric Company, 1285 Boston 
Avenue, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 35-mm. talking slide film with 
16” record. Runs 25 minutes. A portrayal of the principles 
of adequate interior and exterior wiring for the farm. Methods 
and availability are shown. 


One World 


Interdependence—New York University Film Library, 71 
Washington Square, S., New York 12, N. Y. 16-mm. silent 
film. Rental charge of $2.00. Shows how nations are inter- 
dependent on one another, just as individuals and communi- 
ties are, and that progress depends upon cooperation. 


Now the Peace—Produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Distributed 
by Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 16-mm. 
two-reel picture. Analyzes and clarifies the need for the plans 
for a lasting peace that were drawn up at the San Francisco 
Conference. 


On the Air—Westinghouse Electric Corp., Visual Education 
Section, Mansfield, Ohio. Runs 28 minutes. Tells the story 
of what goes on behind the scenes of a radio broadcast. Shows 
how programs are written, rehearsed, timed and produced and 
then how they are projected to the listener. 


Peoples of the Netherland Indies— Netherlands Infor- 
mation Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
16-mm. one -reel Kodachrome or black and white film. Avail- 
able for loan. Java is the chief setting for this portrayal of 
people of the East Indies—showing how their land is farmed, 
their homelife, folklore, arts and crafts, dances and music, 
religion and industries. 


This is Greece Today —Greek War Relief Association, Inc., 
221 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 16-mm. sound film. 


(Continued on page 202) 
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WRITTEN FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The New 
Home Economics Omnibus 


1945 Edition 


Florence LaGanke Harris 
and Hazel H. Huston 


An all-round fully illustrated text cover- 
ing ALL PHASES of high school Home 
Economics courses. 


The 1945 edition brings the book up to date 
with particularly valuable information on nutrition 
and home canning. Frequent cross references are 
made to helpful material in the Laboratory Prac- 
tice section. Tests at the end of each unit are 
in line with good teaching procedure. 

Written in an easy, natural style, The New 
Home Economics Omnibus is filled with significant, 
authentic information which makes it highly useful 
to teacher and student as an all-inclusive text. 681 
pages, $1.76. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 











Teachers! 


A SPRING TONIC..... 
FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Lesson Plans For Teaching 

The Emergency Meal 

An alive, practical subject that will 
teach your students how to be ready 
for any occasion — impromptu Parties 
and Family Meals. 


LESSON PLAN INCLUDES— 


Schedule of Work 
Chart for Scoring Menu 
Filled-in Nutrition Chart for Menu 


Mail Coupon Today 
for your Free Copy 


eS > 


SELL’S PLANNED FOODS, INCORPORATED 





_ BOT MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 22, . 





MARCH, 
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sional offer to Home Economists. 

(1 Recipe folder for classroom use. 

(1) 1946 Issue of “VARIETY IN 

~ YOUR FOLEY FOOD MILL,” ins 60 
recipes. One copy free, additional opled 

each. See page 194. ee 
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Good illustrative commercial 
teaching material is valued in 


Home Economies classes 


To give students 


a sense of actuality. 


(See backs of other coupon pages for 


the other reasons.) 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


(Continued from page 200) 
Runs 20 minutes. Available for loan. This documentary film 
is narrated by Lowell Thomas. The state of desolation in 
Greece as a result of the war is pictured and described. 


Tomorrow—Produced by National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. May be borrowed 
through most of the State NEA’s. 16-mm. Runs 25 minutes. 
A morale-builder for teachers, as it explains the excellent 
work they are doing for America. It should also be of interest 
to young people who are planning to become teachers. 


Tomorrow’s Leaders—Produced by Allis‘Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., Advertising Department, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
16-mm. two-reel sound color picture. Runs 15 minutes. May 
be borrowed free of charge; user pays return postage. This 
film is an epic covering the activities of the 4-H Club and the 
effect the whole program is having on boys and girls all over 
the nation. 


United Nations Charter: Its Structure and Function—New 
York University Film Library, 71 Washington Square, S., New 
York 12, N. Y. 35-mm. silent film strip consisting of 60 frames. 
$2.60, including postage. Gives a clear explanation of the 
functions of the United Nations Organization. Included with 
the strips are a commentary and two pamphlets which aid 
in following the film. 


UNRRA Goes Into Action—United Nations Information Of- 
fice, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. A film strip consisting 
of 50 frames. There is a service charge. This is the story of 
the beginning and organization of UNRRA, its problems and 
how it carries out its operations. 


Week-End in Bermuda —Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. One-reel color motion 
picture. Free upon request. Plane navigation, accommodation 
and service is depicted in this portrayal of a trip to Bermuda 
and back in three days. All the fascinations of this old world 
island are shown in full color. 


Wings Over Latin-America—Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bu- 
reau, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 16-mm. sound 
color film. Runs 40 minutes. Free upon request. Pan-Ameri- 
can Clipper takes its spectators on a visit to our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors. Interesting historical, geographical and_ so- 
ciological aspects of Central and South America are pictured 
and explained. 


Wings to Alaska —Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Three-reel color motion 
picture. Free upon request. ‘Travel scenes from a Pan-Ameri- 
can World Airways plane over Seattle, the Rockies and Alaska 
~glaciers, salmon canneries, shrimp industries—are beautiful 
to view. Many historical points of interest are included. 


Textiles, Clothing and Grooming 


Clothing —Distributed by the Department of Education, 
American Museum of Natural History, Central Park West at 
79th St., New York, N. Y. 16-mm. sound film. 


Facts About Fabrics —Rayon Division of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Co., Inc., Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
16-mm. three-reel sound picture. Explains the importance of 
yarns in making fabrics, constructions commonly used and 
methods of dyeing. 


Good Grooming -Produced by Frank Donovan Association 
and released by Castle Distributors, 135 $. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. An educational motion picture on the subject of 
grooming—hair styling, appearance and charm. The funda- 


(Concluded on page 204) 
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Miniature Costume Folios 
im 60 Plates—$1.50 
In 
100 Beautiful Authentic Historic Costumes 
Instructions for cutting and making; including shoes, hats, capes, 
n, belts collars, bags, cloaks, scarfs, jewels, etc. 
‘ FIVE S—12 plates in each, good size 8%x5!3. Use in 
ed Costume Design, Historic Costume, Plays. 
S 
nt 
St 
C- 
a. 
'y 
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e 
1 
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y 
: Add These Illustrations To Your Laboratory File 
1 CLASSIC-—-12 costumes in Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Byzan- 
| tine styles. 
ORIENTAL—12 costumes in Arabian, Assyrian, Chinese, Hebrew, 
Japanese, Indian, Hindu. 
CHIVALRY—12 costumes 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries, in Ger- 
. man, English, French. 
;, RENAISSANCE-—12 costumes 16th Century, English, French, 
4 Spanish, Dutch, Italian. 
AMERICAN—12 costumes in Indian, Colonial, Dutch, Puritan, 
Revolution, Civil War. 
ORDER FROM 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 WOODLAND KANSAS CITY, MO. 











F «Education 
interprets the past 
enriches the present 
plans the future 


> MINNESOTA SUMMER 
SESSION 




























HOME ECONOMICS 
First Term 
June 17— July 27, 1946 


Courses in home economics are planned 
primarily for advanced undergraduate 
and graduate students. They will in- 
clude the following fields: foods, nutri- 
tion, clothing and textiles, related art, 
family relations, and home economics 
education. Attention is called to the 
Special Problems offering in related art. 


Second Term 
July 29 — August 31, 1946 
A Workshop in Evaluation will be given 
for college teachers of home economics. 


kor complete information write the Director 
Administration 


MINNESOT Pa 


of Summer Session, 776 
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AVAILABLE IN. QUANTITIES 
St. Lowis 2, Mo. 
or ern ....-Copies of “Design for Re- 
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Dest: 6, Clevelend 3, Obie 


iene send me........copies of: 


ot, Casts Such Interesting Shadows”’—a new fashion leaflet. 
‘oint Guide” to important tailoring points. 


‘A Short Course in Fashion.” Four leaflets on the history, the fabric, 
ss finishing of fashions. See page 136. 
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en FREE! THE MOST COMPLETE COURSE EVER OFFERED ON 


ie THE ELECTRIC RANGE AND ELECTRIC COOKING 























Electric Range Section (Dept. P-36) 
National Electrical Manufacturers Assoc. 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE, your comprehen- 
sive course on the electric range and elec- 
tric cooking—including text book and two 
large wall charts—as described on page 
181. 





INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 93, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send: [] a. Kotex—free material on menstruation. (1) b....... 
copies, “As One Girl to Another,” c. For Teachers: {| Menstrual 
Physiology, Charts; “ This is Why—Manual. See page 147. 
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- AMERICAN CAN CO., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Home Economics Section 






¥ Please send the following material: ( Bape Peay: 


( ) High School Manual on Chmaemaeeiety ' 
Canned . Foods Mio > 
2 4) Appetizing Retipes from Canned Foods 
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Good illustrative commercial 
teaching material is valued in 


Home Economies classes 


To arouse interest 
among your students 
in non-school material, 
and to accustom 
youth to use non-school 


material. 


(See backs of other coupon pages for 


the other reasons.) 











Audio-Visual Aids 


(Continued from page 202) 


mentals of health, exercise, diet, posture, good taste in make- 
up and dress are covered. 

The Loom—Arthur Barr Productions, 602 Summit Avenue, 
Pasadena 3, Calif. 16-mm. one-reel film. Prices range from 
silent, black and white reel for $30.00 to sound, color reel for 
$65.00. Shows the many operations and tools used by weavers 
to produce cloth on the hand loom, as pioneer Americans did. 

Modern Rug and Carpet Manufacturing—Distributed by 
ander Smith and Sons, Yonkers, New York. 16-mm. sound 
film. 

She Walks in Beauty —DuBarry Success School. Distributed 
by Dora Loues Miller, 1 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. An 
enlightening film on posture exercises, poise and grooming. 
Several posture correction exercises are demonstrated. 

Threads of Fashion —Distributed by Castle Films, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 16-mm. sound two-reel film. 
Runs 18 minutes. This picture will inspire the home eco- 
nomics student to sew and to make her own clothes. Instruc- 
tions are interesting as well as educational. 

What Shall I Wear?—Distributed by Household Finance 
Corp., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 16-mm. two-reel 
sound film. Available for loan. Depicts a family discussion 
on the planning of versatile wardrobes for every member; also 
presents ideas on planning ahead, shopping economically and 
keeping clothes in good condition. 


Bibliography 

Educators Guide to Free Films—lifth annual edition. Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. Compiled and 
edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer. Price $4.00. 

How to Run a Film Library—Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1640 E. Mountain St., Pasadena 7, Calif. 

Index and Guide to Free Educational and Classroom 16-mm. 
Sound Films from Industry—Modern ‘Talking Picture Service, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Free. 

Visual Training Aids—Bell and Howell Filmosound Library, 
offices at: 1801-15 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 716 N. La Brea Ave., Hollv- 
wood 38, Calif.; 1221 G St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Free. 


Catalogues 

The American Council on Education—folder listing film- 
slide units. Includes geographical and cultural surveys of 
Central and South America. 

Catalog of Educational Motion Pictures—/5th edition. Bell 
and Howell. Price 25c. 

Coronet Instructional Films—Extensive group covering bio- 
logical science, civics, geology, government, health and safety. 

Films, Inc.—full-length releases, including dramatized world 
histories, great biographies, religious and literary subjects. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation—1946 catalog supplement. Cur- 
rent events, pictorial shorts, music and art section and silent 
films, together with a list of projection equipment, are in- 
cluded. 

Nu-Art Films, Inc.—Educational and entertainment films 
and slides. 16- and 8-mm. sizes, both sound and silent. Geog- 
raphy and travel, literature and foreign language featurettes 
are listed. 

Post Pictures Corporation—Eighth edition. Sound film list- 
ings. Includes Hal Roach features; musicals and comedies: 
westerns; sport subjects. Educational series presents nature 
subjects; travelog sports; adaptations of poems by Edgar A. 
Guest. 

Young America Films, Inc.—folder (preliminary to publica 
tion of its new catalog) explains the organization of this com 
pany and gives a brief description of films now available 
Films for all grade levels are covered. 
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THE HISTORY 


OF HOME ECONOMICS 


By Hazel T. Craig 


Mrs. Craig, the author of this History 
of Home Economics, is a graduate home 
She has taught in both high 
school and college home economics classes, 
worked as a stylist in the business field 
and had practical homemaking experiences 
as a wife and mother of two sons. As a 
resident of Washington, D. C., Mrs. Craig 
has had access to many of the early home 
Mrs. Craig is already 
well known as co-author of Clothes with 
Character and author of A Guide to Con- 
sumer Buying and Creative Careers in 
Home Economics. 


¢- ¢ 4 


This 48-page history traces the develop- 


cepted position in the educational and busi- 


As the first and only history of home 
economics written—it appeared serially in 
Practical Home Economics—now, in revised 
and enlarged form, this history will be a 


addition to your home economics 


It is profusely illustrated with photographs 
of outstanding home economics leaders and 


substantially bound and attractively printed. 


$1.50 per copy 


In quantities of five or more 
for students, $1.00 per copy. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


from before the 


stage to its present ac- 














"Educational Bureau, CARTER PRODUCTS, Inc., Dept. 859A — 
53 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE and without obligation the material check 
One copy of “Grooming for Young America,” an outline for’ 
lessons in good grooming. : 
Copies of “Look Lovely, Angel,” a new kind of know how 
bulletin for teen-age girls, stressing grooming, clothing, muta 
care, ete. 

Copies of “Man To Man,” tips on appearance and manners 
for teen-age boys. 

Bas Copies of wall chart “The Progress of Hygiene.” 




































se See page 146. 
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CARNATION COMPANY, Dept. 727 C 

Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 

Please send free, “Growing Up With Milk,” Car- 
nation’s booklet of milk-rich recipes for the whole 
family. See page 188. 
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£. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


Muskegon, Michigan — ; 
- We are interested in [] Planning (] Remodeling [] Additions for 
Homemaking Rooms [1] Clothing Laboratory Cy rows Laboratory. 


page 186. 
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Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me the following FREE recipe leaflets as ai tn 
your advertisement on page 190. 
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1 “Sugar Saving Recipes” Core Number copies) ° 

‘ “Make Good Things With Honey” = (..-... ‘Number copies) 

1 ae : 
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Please send me your new book, “Highlight Your Costume 
With Color” which contains 8 classroom projects; full . 


: material on pattern dyeing; color recipes. fi page 182. 
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29-50 Northern Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 
Please send me FREE copy of Hair Hygiene. See page 184. 
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Good illustrative commercial 
teaching material is valued in 


Home Economies classes 


To develop in 
individual students 
intereststhat may lead to 
intellectual satisfactions 


and to specialization. 


(See backs of other coupon pages for 


the other reasons.) 
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New Horizons for the Food Industry 


(Continued from page 151) 

we have made indicate that the vitamin content is ap- 
proximately double that of the average meal from fresh 
food by conventional methods and the usual market 
distribution. In addition to this special oven we have 
done considerable research in the preparation of these 
meals in the ordinary home oven. 

The time required today for preparation of one of 
our meals in the average home oven is approximately 
one-half hour. Concurrently with this we have developed 
and are completing an installation for the simultaneous 
thawing and heating of several hundred meals at a time. 

For institutional use, and I believe this is of special 
interest to those of you who are here, we are not in all 
cases putting our meals on individual plates. Rather, 
we are preparing trays of meats and vegetables, each 
tray holding about 60 average portions. Several of these 
trays can be placed in the oven which will hold a maxi- 
mum total of about 300 meals. These meals are then 
ready for the table in about 25 minutes from the time 
they are placed in the oven frozen. Because of the mass 
preparation on trays, we should be able to produce them 
at a low price. 

We are conducting experiments of special diets in con- 
nection with the Navy. These special diets are for 
diabetics, gastric ulcer, nephritic patients, cardiac, low 
protein, high protein, etc, This is a very promising field. 

Naturally all of these meals will require production 
facilities. These facilities are now being constructed, By 
the early part of next year we will have completed fac- 
tories with a total capacity of about 25,000,000 meals 
per year. It is our object to produce these meals as near 
the source of raw materials as we can in order that we 
may have fresh vegetables, meats and seafoods available. 

We are establishing our seafood plant on the New 
England coast, near fresh supplies of fish, shellfish and 
lobsters. It is our plan to process seafood complete, 
ready for the table, with slight additional cooking neces- 
sary during the thawing cycle. In this manner we believe 
that we can prepare and distribute fresher seafoods to 
the American public and better quality than ever before. 
Our seafoods will include such items as Swordfish Steaks. 
Saute Scallops, Soft Shell Crabs, Clam Chowder, Fried 
Oysters, Fried Clams, Filet of Sole and the like. 

Our analysis of the seafood business may be interest- 
ing. After much observation we decided that seafood is 
not served in the American home as extensively as it 
might be because— 

1. The average housewife does not like to go into a sea- 
food market because it smells. 

2. When she does get in, the slimy appearance of seafood 
products is very un-appetizing. 

3. When she gets the food home, the chances are thre« 
out of four she doesn’t know how to prepare it 
properly. 

!. When she does cook it at home, it smells up the whole 
house. 

These reasons may not be scientific, but we believe 
that if they are corrected, much more seafood would be 
used, What we propose to do is pre-cook the fish prop- 
erly at the point of production, quick freeze it and 

(Concluded on page 207) 
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New Horizons for the Food Industry 
(Continued from page 206) 


package it for the home, or in multiple packs for insti- 
tutional use, 

In establishing these facilities we are, of course, enter- 
ing an entirely new field. Special mass food preparation 
machinery has had to be developed and is now in the 
process of manufacture. 


I will not discuss our plans for distribution at the 
present time because they are not complete. Suffice it to 
say that widespread distribution will be accomplished so 
that the foods will be available in a very large area. 


We are not of the opinion that our food system is a 
cure-all for everything but we do think it has its eco- 
nomic place in the food field. It will not replace existing 


; 


methods of food preparation, but it will supplement : 


them. 





Plate Meals in the Air 
High in the clouds on Pan-American clippers, attrac- 
tive stewardesses serve Maxson frozen meals. 
four tempting trays can be served in about thirty 
minutes. 
Storage containers for these trays of frozen meals and 
the ovens for thawing and completing the cooking are 


installed in the galley section of the plane, set between 7 


flight deck and passenger compartment. 




















PERIOD FURNITURE FOLDER 


by Hazel T. Craig 


This folder is composed of three charts with pen 
and ink lined illustrations giving complete data 
on English, French and American period furni- 
ture. Topics covered in outline form include 
general characteristics, important furniture 
pieces, and main backgrounds. This folder is 
suitable for either notebook or bulletin board 
use. Each chart is 17” by 11”, folded in center. 
It may be bought in bulk for pupils at greatly 
reduced rates. 


Single Copy 50c—10 or more, 25c¢ each 


Lakeside Publishing Company 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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- ARLINGTON MILLS 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send NEW Wall Chart on Production of 





Worsteds. See page 192. 

UI Wo UK cet Wile alae oe ndgaiyic s Fitles x. dPiwsnets 
2 ENE ee aE Jr.H.S.. .H.S.. . College. .Other 
J. eee ers oa re States... 50 6 
No. of Classes..... No. Students...Girls... Boys... 
Grades...... If you do not have book, “Naphtha- 
lated Wool Worsteds—Fleece to Fabrics” check 
ee for copy. Free. 


3/46 P.H.E. 124 


NEW “Teacher's Handbook on Home Care and Conservation & 
FREE! the Modern = Method.”” ALSO Informative Folders, Charts and 


Movie about W. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, ba Dept. P-36 


Racine, Wisconsin 4 
Please send: ( ) Teacher's Handbook. ( ) Bulletin—“100 Uses 
for Wax in the Home.” ( ) Student Folder—‘Some Facts About 


Wax.” ( ) Teacher's Chart (Maintenance of Floors, Furniture and 
Woodwork). ( ) I would like to schedule a free showing of your 
sound motion picture, “Beauty for Keeps.” (Check only if your school 
has 16mm. sound equipment.) Please send information. See 2nd Cover. 
Oe Se Na yk ve ERE Phu td EMe dee veeeehonpieen 
EE LENS: SOIREE RM LNT PEEL ER TE ELE OT 
fear BERN SIRE & SON TS Mie NPP hee ear Zone. ..... Stated: <aisas 

3/46 P.H.E. 49 


FREE Albvs TO TEACHING TODAY’S NUTRITION 
authorit: fi argarine . . Iso M Planners 

Zz ete eae pel be ay Soy wave, to make’ ee available wee 

exciting.) See page 193. 

The Best Foods, Inc. 

88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send a copy of “This is Margarine” and...... copies of the 

‘oods Menu Planner to 


: 
3 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 

10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Free book on uses of Baking Soda, also a set of colored bird cards. 
See page 138. 
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AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION—Educational Department 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

FREE EDUCATIONAL AIDS. BEMBERG “Information” booklet [J 
KNITTED FABRICS () Labels (] Wall Chart showing manufactur- 
‘ing and testing of BEMBERG rayon. Suggestions for Selection, Care 
and Conservation of Dresses [] Slips [] Hosiery (] Blouses (1) 
Gloves [] Knitwear New booklet “Fabrics and Their Care” [) 
FOR 40 CENTS EACH, OR BOTH FOR 75 CENTS: 

1) Wall Chart with 20 swatches of fabrics and process diagrams. 
2) Bottle Exhibit showing various stages in making BEMBERG rayon 
yarn. See page 129. 


NOE cine a PUGET TRU a eh tek bs Fiwotes cola No. of Pupils...... 
Oy oe Ce) EAR) PD EEE OD ORS Le ARAN SPW 
Ns «soa s oe Ie 8 he PRPC iE tila’ ahs Sa Zone:..:.. Stated. . <4 ber 


NEW GUIDE FOR GOOD GROOMING—Teacher’s Manual 
Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
(1 NEW Good Grooming Teacher’s Manual 

(] NEW Student Leaflets in Celor 

[J NEW Grooming-for-School Charts 

C] NEW “Be Proud of Your Hands” Chart 

[] NEW Hand Care Leaflets . 

[J] I have the “Perspiring is Healthful, but” Chart 


{J I do not have it. Please send. See page 183. 


Gan gta a Ns 2) aa venice or College..... Fives nya 
WEE OEE Ceciyicsticee cc ccrccs tls chetaioee State...... 
(HLS. () (College a) (Club (1) 
(Teacher Training College: [J Student (J Teacher) 
Enrollment: Girls.......... RS ites No. of Classes........ 
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Good illustrative commercial 
teaching material is valued in 


Home Economies classes 


To furnish clinical 


material. 


(See backs of other coupon pages for 


the other reasons.) 











Color Spurs Appetites 


(Continued from page 158) 


Menu #2 
Curried chicken 
Choice: Parsley carrot strips 
or Buttered peas and corn (frozen) 
Manhattan salad—cabbage, green and red peppers 
Bread and butter or fortified margarine 
Milk 
Vanilla pudding—Chocolate sauce 


Food Order for Fifty 


1 red pepper 
Vinegar, salt and pepper 
21% loaves bread 
2 Ibs. butter or fortified 
margarine 
50 half pints of milk 
41% qts, milk 
3 tbsp. curry powder 10 oz. cornstarch 
21% qts. diced chicken 21% lbs. sugar 
| No. 10 can shoe string Salt 
carrots or 6 lbs. carrots 9 eggs 
4 lb. chopped parsley 6 oz. butter 
11% lbs. frozen corn | tbsp. vanilla 
| head cabbage (4 Ibs.) | pt. chocolate sauce 
green pepper 


4 Ibs. spaghetti 

12 oz. fat 

12 oz. flour 

| No. 10 can tomato juice 
3 quarts chicken broth 

2 tbsp. salt 

| tsp. pepper 


— 


Menu #3 
Meat patties in vegetables 
Mashed potatoes 
Choice: Buttered beets, Perfection 
Salad, or spinach 
Corn muffins Buttermilk (half pint) 


Food Order for Fifty 


| lb. bread crumbs green pepper 

Salt and pepper small bunch celery 

Use about 24 lb. shorten- 2 tbsp. chopped pimento 
ing for frying 50 half pints milk 


12 lbs. ground meat 2 tbsp. sugar 

12 eggs 2 tbsp. vinegar 

| onion 8 oz, chopped cabbage 
1 
A 
l 


t qts. gravy 2 Ibs. butter or fortified 
2 No. 2 cans peas margarine 
2 lbs. carrots, diced 1 lb. 14 oz. cornmeal 
15 lbs. potatoes 1 Ib. 14 oz. flour 
6 lbs. beets 2 oz. baking powder 
10 lbs. spinach—1 No. 10 2 qts. milk 
can 6 oz. fat 


1 cup lemon or lime Jello 6 eggs 


Cry St 
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New Sealtest Food Adviser is filled with timely and original recipes 


and menus based upon appetizing, nutritious Dairy Products 






Draft board figures revealed a The new Sealtest Food Adviser is 
startling number of “unfits’” due to filled with tempting suggestions 
; dietary deficiencies. To improve which make flavorful use of milk, 
~~ // of America’s wartime health, leading cream, butter, buttermilk, cottage 
SS | I// Za nutritionists recommended Dairy — cheese, ice cream, and other nutri- 
IT'S [a[e.[s[s =a Products as one of the vitally im- tious dairy products. All of them are 
AL i | | | | \ “Ss portant foods. timely, too: Suggestions for Lent; for 
Just clip weein Dien Cenaion suction Peacetime America must be well .aster and for lazy Spring appetites. 
and mail to P.H.E. or Mary Preston, and strong, too. To that end, the Here is a real help for the teacher 
ee ogg eae eg Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen is con- or housewife in the important task 
j stantly developing new and appetiz- — of “Improving the Daily Diet With 
ing ways to get more Dairy Products Dairy Products.” Send for your free 

into the daily diet. copy today. 





Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies are divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation 


TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE PROGRAM, STARRING JACK HALEY, THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 
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